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LITTELL’S LIVING AGE.—No. 180.—23 OCTOBER, 1847. 


From the Dublin University Magazine. 
A HIGHLAND CHIEF ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


Among the names which intestine commotion has 
from time to time withdrawn from obscurity and 
rendered historical, none has come down to poster- 
ity with a fairer or more honorable reputation than 
that of Donald Cameron, of Lochiel, who, one hun- 
dred years ago, was zealously engaged, with his 
numerous and valiant clan, in the last enterprise of 
the Stuart party. 

The object of the present paper is not to pass 
over ground so much beaten as the expedition in 
question, nor to detail the particulars of the con- 


ample proof of the tact and ability already attributed 
to that relative. A few extracts are subjoined :— 
** You are to keep on good terms with Glengarry 
and all neighbors, and to let bygones be bygones 
as long as they continue firm to the king's in- 
terests. You must see to win them by courtesy 
'and good management, which will, I hope, enable 
| you to make a figure amongst them—not but that 
| you are to tell the truth, if any of them fail in their 
| duty to their king and country. * * * As to 

Lovat, pray be always on your guard, yet not so as 
| to lose him ; on the contrary, you may say that the 
| king trusts a great deal to the resolution he has 


‘taken to serve him. * * * But, dear nephew, 





spicuous part borne in it by Lochiel, which narra- you know very well that he is a man whose chief 
tives approved by general acceptance have already | end has always been his own interest. It is true 
sufficiently set forth—but to throw together, in a| he wishes our family well, and, I doubt not, would 
very brief form, a few circumstances less generally | wish the king restored, if he has grace to lend a 
known regarding that memorable Highland chief. | helping hand to it, after what he has done. So, 
Born about 1698 or 1700, he was too young to | upon the whole, 1 know not what advice to give 
bear a part in the insurrection of 1715, (as his | you concerning him, only you are to make the best 
grandfather, the celebrated Sir Ewan, of Lochiel, | of him you can; but always be upon your guard, 
was too old, being then eighty-seven years of age,) | for it is best not to put too much in his power, be- 
which preserved for him the succession to the es-' fore executing a good design. The king knows 
tate and chiefdom, on Sir Ewan’s death, in 1719. | very well how useful he can be, if sincere, which I 
His father, John Cameron, of Lochiel, had been | have represented as fully as necessary.” 
outlawed and attainted for his share in the rebellion| Thus ably instructed, and possessed himself of 
of 1715, and mostly remained an exile for thirty- | an excellent understanding and accomplished man- 


two years, the whole term of his subsequent exis- | ners, Lochiel was an invaluable auxiliary to the 
tence. 


| cause which, unhappily for himself, he so ardently 
Lochiel not only imbibed attachment to hereditary | espoused ; and he brought a strength to it, superior 
to any resulting from mere force of intellect, or 
gentlemanlike bearing—the solid respect attached 
to an upright, honest, honorable character, which, 
through his entire life, he maintained unblemished, 
by the universal admission of friend and foe. 


and indefeasible right, from the martial achieve- 
ments in behalf of the Stuart family of his renowned 


grandfather, the most famous chief of his own day, | 


but from the courageous example of his father, who, 
with his younger brother, Allan, perilled his life, 


and Jost his fortune in that cause. 


Placed at the head of a numerous and warlike 
This Allan Cameron, the uncle of the subject of 


clan, long distinguished for military achievement, 
my paper, was a man of very considerable abilities | but as much distinguished for predatory habits, he 
and address, for many years one of the prime agents | set his face steadily and consistently against every 
of the Stuart family. In company with Stuart of | act of aggression and violence. ‘ Burt's Letters 
Appin, he was commissioned by the Highland chiefs | from the Highlands’ prove that he had done so as 
to present at court what was commonly called the | early as 1726. ‘The chief of the Camerons,”’ 
** sword-in-hand’’ address, in 1712, and it well de- writes that intelligent officer, ‘* has, as I am very 
served that name, for it openly asserted principles | well informed, positively forbidden all such outrages, 
altogether inconsistent with the Hanoverian suc- | (cattle-lifting, &c.,) which has not at all recom- 
cession. | mended him to some of his followers.” 

It is, I think, highly probable that Allan and his| | But, however some of the fiercer spirits might 
colleague were the Highland gentlemen mentioned | chafe at being reigned in from their accustomed 
hy Swift, in a letter of that period, as having dined | turbulence, the clan in general soon became sensible 
in his company at Lord Treasurer Harley’s, and | of the inestimable qualities of their amiable chief. 
waom he specially distinguishes as ‘* very polite | A chieftain of the clan, a few years deceased, and 
men ;’’ no small compliment to two Scottish High-| a worthy example of a hospitable, warm-hearted 
landers, from that caustic pen.. Allan exercised a | Highland gentleman, (the late Cameron of Clunes,) 


very considerable influence over the mind of his 
nephew, the young chief, and employed it all in 
establishing his principles, and inflaming his zeal, 
on behalf of the Stuarts. 

Lochiel, in his youthful days, paid many visits 
to France, and when about to return home from one 
of these, in 1729, received a regular commission 
from the old chevalier, to treat with such of his 
friends in Scotland as he considered trustworthy. 

This was accompanied by a letter from his uncle, 
Allan, (who was chamberlain to that unfortunate 
prince,) then at Albano, in Italy, which contains 
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who was probably better acquainted with the local 
history of his sept than any person now surviving, 
and on whose authority many of the statements in this 
paper are made, gave me the following description 
of the estimation in which the subject of this me- 
moir was held by his clan :—*‘‘ There never was a 
chief more beloved than Donald of the Forty-five. 
He took the greatest pains to improve his clan, and 
was himself a most amiable gentleman, so just, gen- 
erous, and condescending, that he governed them 





‘iy? by the love which they had for him person- 
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His generosity was indeed only restricted by his 
means. His estate, though forty miles in extreme 
length, by many in breadth, did not produce more 
than £600 or £700 a year. Thesame estate now 
produces £10,000 per annum, as it is possessed by 
his great-grandson. Indeed, the rental itself of the 
estate did not amount to the sum above stated, but 
part of it was covered with vast woods, and where 
these were contiguous to the sea, Lochiel had many 
large transactions in their timber with the merchants 
of Whitehaven, and others. 

His residence at Achnacarrie, in Glenarkaig, 
through which a river rushes connecting the two 
large lakes, Arkaig and Lochy, and which was sur- 
rounded on all sides by extensive woods, formed a 
romantic and suitable abode for a Highland chief. 

The tourist will there vainly seek any extensive 
ruins of Lochiel’s mansion, burned by the military 
in 1746; nothing of it remains but a small portion 


of a cross wall. With the exception of a cross 


wall and a stone foundation, it had been entirely 
built of wood, which was the most abundant mate- 
rial in the neighborhood, about the year 1725. 

A summer-house erected by him may be seen by 
the river-side, within which a large ash-tree grows, 
marking the long period during which the buildin 
has been roofless. This was a favorite resort o 
his, and from the window it is said he could shoot 
a deer in the opposite wood, or draw a salmon from 
the stream, in order to which a bell rang when a 
fish was taken by machinery fixed in the river. 

Lochiel had considerable taste for the improve- 
ment of grounds. He laid out gardens, and formed 
plantations of trees (such as beech) which did not 
grow naturally in his forests. 

Just at the time of the young chevalier’s landing 
in the Highlands, he contemplated the drainage of 
a large tract of ground, and the addition of it to his 
demense, as well as the erection of a new mansion- 
house, for which preparations had been made, and 
timber actually sawn, which was thrown by the 


.soldiery into the general conflagration, at the burn- 


ing of the house already in existence at Achnacar- 
rie. 

Amidst such pursuits, and acts of real benev- 
olence and general utility to his country, mingled, 
however, of course, with political plots, many years 
of his life passed away in the enjoyment of domestic 
happiness. 

He was already closely allied to the clan Camp- 
bell, by near relationship to the Breadalbane family, 
and also to the Lochnell, the oldest cadets of Ar- 
gyle, of which house his mother was a member, 
and he drew the bond of union witha clan generally 
80 Opposite in politics, still closer, by marrying the 
daughter of Sir James Campbell, of Auchenbreck, 
Bart. 

His father-in-law, however, was of the same po- 
litical principles with himself, and they were alike 
Protestants in religious profession—a curious in- 
consistency, but one very common in Scotland at 
that day. 

There were persons of all religious persuasions 
to be found among the Scottish adherents of the 
Stuart family, but men of rank were in general (as 
Lochiel was) of the Protestant Episcopal church. 
Romanists (except among the very lowest class of 
Highlanders) were comparatively but few in num- 
ber. The strength of the Jacobite conspiracy was 
among the Episcopalians. 

So truly respectable a character as Lochicl, in 
whom Jacobitism was presented in the fairest colors, 


naturally attracted the notice of the friends of gov~ 





ernment in Scotland, and many efforts were vainly 
made by them to detach him from his party. 

The celebrated John Duke of Argyle, to whose 
family and clan Lochiel was meer. always paid 
him the most flattering attentions, and in conjune- 
tion with President Forbes, threw temptations in his 
way, which would have deprived the Stuarts of a 
less honest and resolute adherent. 

While Lord Lovat played the game of fast and 
loose, watching any opportunity of personal advan- 
tage which either party afforded him, trusted by 
none, and disliked by all, Lochiel, steadfast in his 
political attachments, and earnest for his cause, at- 
tracted universal esteem, and his most bitter oppo- 
nents lamented the fatuity which had thrown so 
worthy a man into the ranks of the Pretender. 

I need not recapitulate the circumstances con- 
nected with the landing of Charles Edward, and the 
arrangements for insurrection. The histories of 
Home and Chambers are, upon these points, suffi- 
ciently satisfactory. 

Lochiel was exceedingly distressed by so unad- 
vised and rash an advent, and, in the first instance, 
dispatched his brother Dr. Archibald Cameron, with 
a message to the chevalier, absolutely declining any 
association with so wild an enterprise. 

It had been happy for himself, as well as his fam- 
ily and country, td he had been content with this 
intimation of his views; but on further reflection he 
thought his loyalty required him to wait upon the 
prince, and explain them in person. 

Mr. Home is very distinct and particular in his 
account of the interview which took place between 
Charles Edward and Lochiel, at Boradale; and 
there cannot be the smallest question that he is a 
faithful narrator of the real truth. The genuine 
character of the chief remarkably appears in that 
singular conversation—sensible and prudent, yet 
full of loyal enthusiasm and devoted bravery. 

‘* T will share the fate of my prince, and so shall 
every man over whom nature or fortune has given 
me any power,”’ was its decisive conclusion. 

In the diary of Bishop Forbes, published by Mr. 
Chambers, an assertion is made, on the authorit 
of Macdonnell of Glengarry, that Lochiel requi 
security to be given him for the value of his estate, 
before consenting to join the standard. Even if it 
were true, it is no biot upon the character of the 
chief. In the next place, the character of the bish- 
op’s informant was very indifferent, and altogether 
unworthy the gallant race from which he sprang. 
It is too bad to find a craven, who himself skulked 
from danger, and allowed his brave clan to be led 
out by his younger brother, presume to cast a reflee- 
tion upon such a man as Lochiel, who asked no clans- 
man to encounter peril which he himself did not 
face before him, and of whom a friendly opponent 
wrote— 


** Not his the pretty, prudent, modern way, 
Bid others go, himself at home to stay, 
But like a warrior bravely drew his sword 
And reared his target for his native lord.’’ 


It may be observed, last of all, that there is not 
the slightest trace of such an arrangement discerni- 
ble in the correspondence between the Stuarts and 
Lochiel, subsequent to 1746, as we have it rye 
lished in the appendix to “ Brown’s History of the 
Highlanders.’’ On the contrary, the high and dis- 
interested character of the chief stands in honorable 
contrast with the selfishness of others. 

When Lochiel had once determined upon the 
hazardous enterprise which put an end to the hap- 
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piness of his own domestic circle, as well as to that 
of so many other families, he threw all his energies 
into the task of marshalling his clan for the field. 
His call was cheerfully responded to by that war- 
like people, and all his chieftains were anxiously 
engaged in preparing their numbers against the day 
of rendezvous — 


“ Then through the wild Gleunevis, 
* And down by Lochy’s side, 

Young Donald leaves his shealing, 

And Malcolm leaves his bride.”’ 


His accession to so rash an adventure seems to 


partisan, and was of very sigual use in recruiting 
for the clan regiment. 

Arrangements having been completed, the Cam- 
erons marched in two columns, with the prisoners 
in the centre, for Glenfinnan, which was many miles 
distant, amidst the tears and exclamations of a crowd 
of females, eld men, and children, who had assem- 
bled to see them depart. 


‘The tartan plaid it is waving wide, 
The pibroch ’s sounding up the glen ; 
And I will tarry at Achnacarry, 
To see my Donald and all his men.”’ 


have surprised some who were best acquainted with | They marched by Strone, and then by the side of 
his principles and character. Sir Alexander Mac- | Lochiel, past Kilmalie church, and the enormous 
donald, of Sleat, writes to President Forbes, ‘* Young | ash-tree that grew beside it, full in the view of the 
Clanronald is playing the fool, and, what is much | garrison of Fort William, but they were far too 
more extraordinary, Lochiel’s prudence has alto-| numerous to apprehend any molestation from that 
gether forsaken him.’? The lord president himself | quarter. 
also writes about the same time to Cluny Maepher-| They passed Achdalu, the scene of a triumph of 
son, ‘1 am prodigiously concerned at the folly of | Sir Ewan’s over Cromwell’s soldiers, and Fassafern, 
our friend Lochiel.”’ ‘the residence of Lochiel’s brother, John Cameron. 
The night of the 18th of August, 1745, was who took no share in the insurrection, and had done 
surely an anxious and agitating one at Achnacarrie. | his best to dissuade his brother, the chief, from the 
The next day was appointed for the erection of the | rash enterprise. While Lochiel rejected his brother's 
standard at Glenfinnan, and parties of men were | prudent counsel, he allowed him in his own person 
arriving from different quarters during the entire | to follow the bent of a cautious and pacific disposi- 
night. The house itself was filled with soldiers of | tion. 
the royal Scots, nearly two hundred of whom had| Wher Lochiel and his clansmen arrived at the 
been taken prisoners the day before, by Macdonald ‘head of the loch, and were now but a few miles 
of Keppoch, and handed over to Lochiel for safe | from Glenfinnan, the Camerons of Morven and Sui- 
custody. Lochiel treated these prisoners with the | nart, headed by his brother Archibald, and Came- 
greatest humanity and courtesy ; and finding one ron of Dungallon, were seen advancing to join them. 
of the officers wounded, sent him on his parole to | Loud were the mutual shouts of congratulation with 
fort Augustus, that he might be properly taken which the junction was effected. The clan now 
eare of. I fear that this officer broke his parole. | formed a body of eight hundred men, and surpassed 
At an early hour on the morning of the 19th, the the other septs that joined Charles Edward, as well 
main strength of the Clan Cameron had arrived; by early adhesion as by superior numbers. 
hut a large company, who resided in Morven and) The public are indebted to Mr. Chambers for a 
Suinart, in Argyleshire, were not to come to Ach- | correct version of the legend of Jenny Cameron, of 
nacarrie, but to join on the march to Glenfinnan, to: whom so many stories, altogether false, have been 
raise whom and bring them up, Lochiel had sent told. She was the sister of Cameron of Dungallon 
his brother, Dr. Archibald Cameron, two days be- | and Glendessary, (one of the majors of Lochiel’s 
fore. All the Lochaber Camerons had come up | regiment, and a person of considerable importance 
under their different chieftains, by six or seven | as to property,) had now attained to middle age, 
o'clock. Letterfindlay, Glennevis, Glendessary, | never saw Charles except once, and that in public, 
Calaart, Eracht, Strone, Clunes, Lindevra, &c., | on the day the standard was raised, for a short time, 
&e., all produced their plaided warriors. and was always a person of the greatest propriety 
Like other large Highland clans, the Camerons | of conduct and character. 
consisted of various tribes, of which the three prin- | I need not enter upon the general facts of the in- 
cipal were, the Mac Martins, under the Laird of | surrection, which are so well known. Lochiel’s 
Letterfindlay ; the Mac Molonys, under Strone ; | conduct was throughout distinguished by the high- 
and the Mae Sorleys, under Glennevis. It was est gallantry, as well as by signal humanity and 
often a matter of great difficulty in clan egiments, | moderation. He not only warmly and consistently, 
to adjust the claims of the various chieftains to reg- | in the council of chiefs, opposed every design of a 
imental rank, and required all the authority of the | merely aggressive and vexatious character, but what 
chief to prevent dissension. Lochiel’s arrangements | was a more difficult task, withheld by terror the 
were, on this occasion, submitted to with little mur- | canaille of his own people from acts of rapine and 
muring, although in general he gave the youngest ca- | violence. Mr. Chambers mentions, with some sur- 
dets the highest rank, which was reckoned by some | prise, that upon one occasion he shot one of his men 
an innovation upon the ancient Highland usage. It | for committing a robbery upon a lowland farmer ; 
greatly facilitated the matter, that the Laird of Mac , but what officer could lead troops, and especially 
Martin, or Letterfindlay, who was the head of the Highlanders, through a country, with any regard 
most numerous tribe in the clan, as well as the old- | to discipline, without inflicting summary punishment 
est cadet, was at this time a child, so that the nom- | upon the rapacious and insubordinate ¢ 
ination to the command of the tribe rested with the| Lochiel shared his last farthing with his men, 
chief, who appointed his uncle, Ludovie Cameron, | and lived himself on the march as they lived ; but 
one of the youngest cadets, to lead the Mac Mar- | he would not connive at the smallest act of oppres- 
tins. This Ledee Cameron was of a school very | sion upon their part, and however mild and indul- 
different from his nephew Lochiel, and has received | gent towards them in his general disposition, was 
a character from Pennant, in one of his tours, which | on this point resolute and inflexible. He was the 
I believe him to have merited ; but although sel- | first man to enter Edinburgh when the Highlanders 
fish and unscrupulous, he was an adroit and able | took it by a coup-de-main, but was careful to pre- 
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serve the sentinel at the gate from injury, by grasp- 
ing him by the arm, so that the city was oceupied 
by his detachment without spilling one drop of 
blood, or depriving any one of the smallest item of 
property. 

Indeed, the generally admitted moderation and 
good discipline of the Highland army in this oy 
dition, were greatly owing to the influence of 
chiel, and the admirable example set by him through- 
out to the other chiefs and commanders. At the 
battle of Prestonpans he was the foremost chief in 
leading his men into the right of the enemy’s line ; 
a contemporary ballad thus describes his conduct— 


** The brave Lochiel, as I heard tell, 
Led Camerons on in clouds, man.” 


And although under a heavy fire of artillery and 
musketry, with a threatened charge of dragoons, 
nothing could be more completely successful than 
his attack. 

It is said that he was not favorable to the march 
into England, considering the Highland army quite 
too small to produce any decisive result in that 
country, though sufficient for the oceupation of 
Scotland. 

There can be no question that at Derby he joined 
Lord George Murray in urging a retreat, while 
there was still time to make one. They argued 
that there had been no movement throughout Eng- 
land in their favor, and that even if they did get to 
London without a battle, or after a successful en- 
gagement, they had not men enough to secure and 
guard the public places. 

As Lochiel and Keppoch stood in the street of 
Derby, talking to Lord George Murray, after the 
determination had been taken, a person came up to 
them and said, ‘‘Oh, shame! a Cameron vote for 
retreat! a Macdonnell turn his back upon the ene- 
my!’’ It was certain that the three brave men 
who stood there together had courage enough, as 
they amply proved, to face any peril, but they did 
not choose to lead on their men to what plainly 
appeared inevitable destruction. At the same time, 
such was the panic which prevailed in London, that 
it is hard to say what would have been the result 
of their continued and rapid advance upon that 
capital. ‘They would probably have beaten any of 
the three armies that covered it, the more that the 
Highlanders would have fought with unusual des- 
peration, as having no retreat. But their numbers 
were small, and the risk was fearful. 

An anecdote is preserved of Lochiel, during the 
march into England, which marks the extreme 
terror that had seized the minds of the country peo- 
ple. One evening, as he entered the lodgings 
assigned to him, his landlady threw herself at his 
feet, and implored him to take her life, but to spare 
her children. Lochiel, astonished, asked her what 
she meant, and desired her to explain herself ; upon 
which she said it was commonly thought the High- 
landers ate children as their common food! The 
chief assured her that they would not injure her or 
her little children, or any person whatever. After 
looking at him for an instant, she called out, 
“Children, you may come out; the gentleman 
won't eat you,’’ when several children came from 
a press, and threw themselves at his feet. 

The Highland army was exceedingly incensed 
against the city of Glasgow, and resolved, on its 
return from England, to visit it with particular ven- 
geance. It had well nigh been determined to give 
the city up to plunder, as a punishment for its zeal 
in the service of government, when Lochiel, with 





his usual aversion to harsh and oppressive meas- 
ures, interfered in its behalf. The merchants and 
principal men of Glasgow were very sensible that 
any favor they obtained was through his influence, 
and, however odious to them his political principles 
might be, he was long remembered by them with 
respect and gratitude.* About this time, in con- 
cert with Secretary Murray and Cluny Macpher- 
son, he wrote a letter to Lord Lovat, whieh a good 
deal marks the diplomatic talent early cultivated 1m 
him by Allan, his able uncle. The letter itself 
may be found in Lord Lovat’s trial, as well as a 
remarkable one from that cunning and unprincipled 
nobleman to Lochiel. 

Lochiel, in his Jetter to Loevat, designates the 
conduct of Sir Alexander Macdonald and the Laird 
of Macleod as ‘‘ the shameful apathy of the one, 
and the seandalous activity of the other. Sir Alex- 
ander had hitherto been simply quiescent, but 
Macleod had raised men for the service of govern- 
ment. It isan undoubted fact, that they were both 
under positive engagements to the Stuarts. 

At the battle of Falkirk, the Camerons were placed 
opposite the best English regiment in the field 
—viz., Barrell’s, which bravely stood its ground, 
when all the rest of the army broke into a general 
flight. The ground certainly favored it, for there 
was a ravine in its front, whieh prevented the Ca- 
merons attacking sword in hand, according to their 
wont. Lochiel lost a good many men by the se- 
vere fire, and was himself wounded in the leg ; but 
his regiment imitated his gallant example, and in 
the end he pursued his foes inte the town of Fal- 
kirk, when darkness alone saved them from entire 
destruction. 

Shortly after this affair, the Highland army sep- 
arated into various bodies, and Lochiel, with his 
neighbors, the Macdonnells of Keppoch, and Stu- 
arts of Appin, marched for his own country, to lay 
siege to Fort William. 

While engaged in that design, he forwarded, 
in conjunction with Keppoch, an emphatic remon- 
strance against the conduct of the Clan Campbell, 
with reference to the people of Lochaber. 

It appeared that the Campbells, taking advan- 
tage of the absence of the able-bodied, had devas- 
tated a part of the country, and committed outrages 
on the helpless inhabitants—burning houses, strip- 
ping women and driving them to the mountains, 
shooting horses, houghing cattle, &c. Xe. 

Lochiel felt the wrongs committed against his 
vassals the more keenly, that he himself had ex- 
hibited very different conduct, and had even offended 
some of his brother chiefs, by preventing, through 
his superior influence in the ffighland army, incur- 
sions upon the property of those very same Camp- 
bells. 

He also felt that the Clan Campbell ought to have 
remembered his near relationship to their most con- 
siderable chieftains, and however they might have 
opposed him fairly in the field, ought not to have 
selected his people as the prime objects of peculiar 
and malicious outrage. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that he expressed 
himself warmly and indiguantly in a joint letter 
despatched by him and Keppoch to Stuart of In- 
vernahyle, that he might make the contents known 


* A merchant of Glasgow many years ago assured me 
of this, and informed me that he heard by tradition of 
townsmen, that Lochiel was a man of fine person and 
engaging manners. He was called by his clan “ Donald 
Bean,” on account of iis light-col hair and fair com- 
plexion. 
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to the Campbells, and from which I subjoin a few 
extracts :— 


* As you happen, for the present, to be contiguous 
to the  Naater ls, it is our special desire that you 
communicate our sentiments (which, God willing, 
we are determined to execute) to their sheriff Airds, 
and to other leading men amongst them. * * * 
When courage fails against men it betrays coward- 
ice to a great degree to vent the spleen on helpless 
women, and dum) brutes that cannot resist. We 
purpose to apply for permission to enter their coun- 
try, with power to act at discretion, and should we 
be fortunate enough to obtain it, hope to show that 
we wage war, not against women and the brute 
creation, but against men. * * * No such 
act was committed by us since the commencement 
of the war, though we had it in our power, if bar- 
barous enough, to take advantage of it. * * *” 

Lochiel added the following postscript to the 
letter :—** I cannot omit taking notice that my peo- 
ple having been the first that have felt the cowardly 
barbarity of my pretended Campbell friends, I only 
wish that I may live to have an opportunity to 
thank them for it in the open field. ; 

** Donatp Cameron.” 


The crisis of the adventure now rapidly drew 
nigh, and Lochiel, having raised the siege of Fort 
William, arrived, on the evening of the 14th of 
April, 1746, at the camp of the Chevalier, in the 
park of Culloden. 

The sound of the Cameron pibroch was a joyful 
one to that prince and his officers, as they were 
never in so much need of valiant men and un- 
daunted leaders. 

The Duke of Cumberland was within a few 
hours’ march of them, yet their forces were not 
nearly concentrated. So entirely had the commis- 
sariat been neglected that they had not provisions 
sufficient for the men already with them, even for 
asingle day. Under these cireumstances, Lochiel, 
at a council of war on the 15th, agreed with the 
other principal officers to a night attack on the 
enemy's camp at Nairn, though he was sensible of 
the risk of attempting it with such an inferior force. 

Mr. Home, in his account of the transaction, 
says—‘‘ Lochiel, who was not a man of many 
words, said that the army would be stronger next 
day by fifteen hundred men at least.’’ Had all the 
other regiments in the small army marched with 
the same alacrity as Lochiel’s, during that event- 
ful night, the Duke of Cumberland’s camp would 
have been reached by one o'clock in the morning, 
and an attack have been made with the fairest pros- 
pect of success. The Atholmen and Camerons, | 
led by Lord George Murray and Lochiel, had the | 
van of the column, followed by the other High-| 
landers, and had been retarded throughout the 
night by repeated messages from the Lowland regi- 
ments in the rear, requesting them to march slower, 
80 that on reaching Culraik at two o’elock in the 
morning, they were still four Scotch miles from 
the enemy's position, which they could not now 
a to reach before daylight. 

thad been a better arrangement to have marched 
the clan regiments, amounting to about 3000 men, 
in a completely separate body, and that the Lowland 
regiments should have followed only as far as the 
wood of Culraik, and there in position have awaited 
the issue of the attack, and in case of failure have 
covered the retreat. The Duke of Cumberland 
knew from spies that the Highlanders were march- 
ing towards his camp, but he had no idea that they 








meditated anything more than taking their ground 
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in the night, and attacking early the next morning, 
as they had done at the battle of Prestonpans. 

If the attack had been made (as would have been 
done) fiercely and resolutely, with shouts rendered 
more terrific by darkness, and from more points than 
one, with the advantage derivable in such a combat 
from the nature of the Highland weapons, there can 
scarcely be a doubt that the issue must have been 
disastrous to the Duke of Cumberland’s army. 

Here, again, then, the fate of England trembled 
on the beam ; never was the house of Hanover, in 
all probability, so near ruin, as when saved by the 
bad marching of a few inferior regiments. The 
weary and starved clansmen had but little time to 
rest after returning to Culloden, and altogether con- 
trary to the opinion of Lord George eeray Lo- 
chiel, and the most sensible officers, were formed 
on the open moor to meet the far more numerous 
—a of the Duke of Cumberland. 

he Camerons stood in the right wing, next te 
the Atholmen, which had hitherto been the position 
of the Macdonalds, and which Lochiel had himself 
persuaded the other chiefs to yield to them without 
dispute, at the battle of Prestonpans, and doubtless 
he was governed by his usual good sense on this 
oceasion. Though Macdonald of Morar, in his 
journal, has this record, ‘‘ Our sweet-natured prince 
was persuaded by Lochiel and his faction to give 
this honor (the right) to another, which we judge 
they will be ready to yield us back next fighting- 
day.’’ This sarcasm is, however, pointless, for the 
Camerons, even surpassing their usual bravery, 
fought on the right, not merely with valor, but with 
headlong desperation, while the Macdonalds, by 
their weak and irresolute conduct on the left, and 
more especially by agro,” the gallant Keppoch* 
to perish alone before the English line, dishonored 
their long-established martial reputation. 

When the right wing and centre, after suffering 
dreadfully from the cannonade, moved under the 
orders of the intrepid Lord George Murray, against 
the hostile line, Lochiel led his regiment right upon 
Barrell’s, (the present 4th foot,) his former adver- 
saries in the field of Falkirk. 

Under a fearful shower of grape-shot, which tore 
their ranks and levelled many of their boldest, and 
a close-sustained fire of musketry, the Camerons 
rushed on, sword in hand, and, within two minutes, 
entirely piereed and broke Barrell’s regiment, kill- 
ing and wounding more than a hundred, and forcing 
the routed corps to run towards their right, in a 
disorganized mass. The same fate, at the same 
instant, overtook Munro’s regiment, on the right of 
Barrell’s, under the attack of the Macintoshes, &c. ; 
and had the singularly gallant onset of the right 
wing of the Highland army been duly supported, a 
different story might have been related of the field 
of Culloden. But the attack had no support from 
any quarter, and, after the exhibition of extraordi- 
nary daring and prowess, and the loss of innumera- 
ble lives, was finally defeated by the fire of the 
second line of infantry, and the dragoons coming in 
on the flank. 

Lochiel did not himself share in the short-lived 
triumph of his valiant clan. He was within ten 
paces of Barrell’s line, and had fired his pistol, and 
was drawing his sword, when he fell, wounded 
with grape-shot in both ankles. He was seen fall- 


* There was not cordiality between this brave chief and 
his clan on the subject of religion. Sir Walter Scott tells 
us that he was a Protestant, while they were Roman 
Catholics, and he had offended them by positively refusing 
to allow a Romish priest to be with them in the expe- 
dition, 
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ing by a person in Barrell's regiment, who knew 
him, and hence a report of his death was gener- 
ally believed ; but the two brave and strong brothers, 
between whom, according to Highland usage, he 
advanced to the attack, and whose sole duty it was 
to guard the person of the chief, raised him up, and 
bore him away out of the sanguinary tumult. Before 
they arrived at the rear of the Highland army, it 
was evident that the day went against it, so they 
carried the wounded chief into a hut, and proceeded 
to take off the clothes he wore, appropriate to his 
rank, and to dress him in a common Highland plaid. 
While they thus consulted for his greater safety in 
retreat, the house was surrounded by a troop of 
dragoons, and a file had actually dismounted to 
enter it, when the whole party was called off else- 
where, by a peremptory order. By this time some 
other clansmen had come to the assistance of their 
beloved chief, and when the dragoons drew off, he 
was brought out of the hut, and placed upon a 
Highland pony. He was in a weak and fainting 
condition, and could scarcely be supported on the 
pony by a man on either side, while it was Jed out 
of the field, and towards a rough and inaccessible 
country, where danger of pursuit was at an end. 
The painful and distressing journey was continued 
from day to day, until he reached the covert of his 
own forest, but he was frequently on the very point 
of expiring, from agony and exhaustion. 

He did not stop at Achnacarrie, but sought 2 
concealment near the head of Locharkaig, where he 
remained until his wounds were beginning to heal. 
A dead body was found, some weeks after the battle 
of Culloden, which was mistaken for his, and this 
second report of his death greatly contributed to 
his escape from his numerous pursuers. 

He had many hair-breadth escapes, and was, on 
one occasion, surprised alone, while asleep, by a 
soldier, but who allowed him to get off, on receiving 
a guinea. This soldier was, of course, ignorant of 
his rank, as the reward offered for his apprehension 
was very considerable. 

I need not detail circumstances so well known as 


the failure of an attempted rally after the battle of | 


Culloden, (which was to have been made at Ach- 
nacarrie; but Lochiel alone, wounded as he was, 
kept his appointment,) the devastation of the coun- 
try by the Duke of Cumberland, and the adventures 
of. Lochiel after he met Charles Edward in Bade- 
noch. He gave his distressed clansmen who re- 
sorted to him in his covert, al] the consolation and 
assistance in his power, advising them to the best 
course, and sharing with them his last shilling. He 
thus wrote to some brother chiefs, who had ap- 
pointed with him a rendezvous :—‘* The above is 
our present determination, and what I have advised 
all my people to, as the best and safest course, and 
the interest of the public, yet some of them have 
delivered up their arms without my knowledge, and 
I cannot take it upon myself to direct in this partic- 
ular, but to give my opinion, and let every one judge 
for himself.”” 

The embarkation of Lochiel, in company with 
Charles Edward, in September, 1746, is said to 
have been an affecting scene. A considerable num- 
ber of Highlanders had assembled on the shore, and 
many were the tears shed on all sides. The chief 
promised his mourning clansmen that he would 
shortly return to their relief—a promise which he 
afterwards vainly exerted himself to fulfil, for his 
heart was with his bleeding country— 


* Lochiel ’s awa to France, 
But he ’ll be back again,” 





expressed the vain expectations of his sorrowing 
vassals, who were never to see him more. 

In France, Lochiel was joined by his family, 
whom, at one time, he had little hope of ever seeing 
again ; but however the feelings of the husband and 
father were gratified, the heart of the chief was 
continually ra J by the melancholy tidings con- 
cerning his friends and vassals, which he received 
from Scotland. 

So far from pressing his own individual interest 
on the notiee of the Stuart family, for whom he had 
performed and suffered so much, he continually 
urged an expedition for the relief of the Highland- 
ers, whose blood, he said, cried to him and claimed 
his help; and even when offered the command of a 
regiment in the French service, he expressed the 
uppermost desire of his heart in the following noble 
words :—‘‘ Others may desire to make a figure in 
France, but my ambition is to serve my king, and 
serve my country, or perish with it.”’ It is recorded, 
on excellent authority, that the Duke ef Cumberland 
caused it to be intimated to him when in France, 
that if he only sent him a message, he would pro- 
cure for him pardon and favor from the British gov- 
ernment, but that Lochiel shrank from owing obli- 
gation to one whom he regarded as the destroyer 
of his country. 

Placed in the command of the regiment of Al- 
bany, and quartered in the fortress of Bergue, near 
Dunkirk, on the frontiers of the Netherlands—a 
most unhealthy situation—he took his last illness, 
and died in October, 1748, of an inflammation in the 
head, (as reported to the old chevalier, by his cousin 
Macgregor Drummond, of Bochaldy,) or, perhaps, 
of one of the country fevers. His death made a 


‘great impression at the time in his own country, 


and the following lines, written by a political oppo- 
nent, appeared shortly afterwards in the Scots’ 
Magazine :-— 


** Dead is Lochiel, the terror of whose arms 

So lately filled this island with alarms ! 

Be just, ye whigs, and though the tories mourn, 

Lament a Scotsman in a foreign urn, 

Who, born a chieftain, thought the right of birth 

The source of all authority on earth— 

Mistaken as he was, the man was just, 

Firm to his word, and faithful to his trust ; 

Humane he was, protected countries tell, 

So rude a host was never ruled so well ; 

Not his the pretty, prudent, modern way, 

Bid others go, himself at home to stay, 

But, like a warrior, bravely drew his sword, 

And reared his target for his native lord. 

Fatal to him and to the cause he loved 

Was the rash tumult which his folly moved ; 

For this condemned in foreign realms to bear, 

Midst Gallic bands, a mercenary spear ; 

But Heaven, in pity to his honest heart, 

Forbade him long to fill so mean a part; 

To ease at once his fortune and his mind, 

With exile wretched, and with error blind, 

The awful mandate unto death was given, 

And good Lochiel is now a whig in heaven !”’ 

Pennant, also a whig, thus writes of him:— 
** Achnacarrie, once the seat of Cameron of Lochiel, 
but burnt in 1746. He was esteemed by all parties 
the honestest and most sensible man of any that 
engaged in the wicked and absurd attempt of that 
and the preceding year, and a melancholy instance 
of the victory of the prejudices of education over a 
naturally fine understanding and well-meaning 
heart.’’ Douglas says of him, in his “ Baronage :’’ 
‘“* He was a man of good parts, great probity, an 
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amiable disposition, universally esteemed, and was 
at great pains to soften and polish the manners of 
his clan.” 

Sir Walter Scott writes of him :—‘‘ It might 
have been our lot to have represented patriarchal 
authority in a very different light, as exercised by 
Denald Cameron of Lochiel, who, to the high spirit, 
courage, and loyalty of a Highland chief, added the 
manners of an accomplished gentleman, and the 
morals of a good Christian.”’ 

Campbell, who would have rendered his name 
famous in literature, by the beautiful poem of ‘* Lo- 
chiel’s Warning,”’ even if he had written nothing 
else, thus speaks of his character :—‘‘ He was famed 
for the social virtues, as much as his martial and 
magranimous, though mistaken loyalty.’’ It would 
be easy to multiply similar testimonials. 

After Lochiel’s death, an ingenious application 
was made to the court of sessions to obtain his for- 
feited estate for his eldest son, on the ground of his 
being erroneously described in the act of attainder 
as ‘* Donald Cameron the younger, of Lochiel,”’ 
whereas he was the real fiar of the estate, though 
his father was alive, having succeeded at once to 
his grandfather, on account of his father’s attainder 
in 1715. The application was, however, refused, 
but the estate was restored by act of parliament with 
the other Highland forfeitures, in 1784. 


Nors.—In an article on the United Irishmen, in the 
Univexusiry Magazine, it was remarked of one whose 
courage failed in the last extremity that “this is not the 


staff traitors sheuld be made of.” Lochiel’s brother, Dr. 


Archibald Cameron, a physician by profession, but who 
took a forward and courageous part in 1745, showed the 


very material referred to as desirable under such cireum- | 


stances, at his execution, uader the act of attainder pre- 
viously passed against him, in 1753. 

“When Dr. Cameron came to the place of execution, 
he looked on the preparations and spectators with an un- 
daunted and composed countenance, and on being loosed 
from the sledge, he started up, and with an heroic de- 
meanor stepped up inte the cart, whence looking round 
with unconcern on all the awful apparatus of death, he 
smiled, and seeing the clergyman who attended him com- 
ing up the steps, he endeavored with his fettered hands to 
help him up, saying, ‘ This is a glurious day to me—it is 
my new birth-day; there are more witnesses at this birth 
than were at my first.’ * He thus addressed the 
sheriff:—* Sir, you see a fellow-subject just about to pay 
his last debt. I the more willingly resign my life, that 
it is taken from me for doing my duty according to my 
conscience. I freely forgive all my enemies, and those 
who are instrumental in taking away my life. I thank 
God, I die in perfect charity with all men. As to my re- 
ligion, I die a sincere though unworthy member of the 
eburch in which I have always lived, the Church of Eng- 
land, in whose commuion I hope, through the merits of 
my blessed Saviour, for forgiveness of my sins, for which 
I am heartily sorry.’ * * He then said, ‘I have 
now done with this world, and am ready to leave it.’ He 
joined heartily in the commendatory prayer, repeated 
some ejaculations from the psalms, after which he em- 
braced the clergyman and took leave.” 

Dr. Cameron has, I think, been condemned in rather 
too sanguinary a manner by Mr. Brown, in his “ History 
of the Highlanders,” with regard to the abstraction of a 
sum of money belonging to Charles Edward, which was 
concealed in the Highlands. I shall only observe that 
the witnesses brought forward against him, viz., Mac- 
donnell, of Glengarry, and Ludovic Cameron, of Torcas- 
tle, were “arcades ambo,” and unworthy of credit in a 
court of justice, in any case where their own interests 
were at all concerned. That Dr. Cameron did remove 
some of this money, I believe ; but in 1752 he wrote an 
explanation of the transaction to Cluny Macpherson, stat- 
ing that he was compelled to do so by the extreme des- 
titution of his deceased brother Lochiel’s family. Unless 
his own application of the circumstances were fully had, 
it is most unfair to asperse the memory of this courageous 
partisan and humane gentleman, on such evidence. 





From the Literary World. 
AN HOUR WITH ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. 


BY MR. STEPHENS, THE TRAVELLER. 


Towarpbs sunset on the first of July, the railroad 
cars from Hamburgh brought me to the gate of 
Berlin. Entering the city, the twilight of a north- 
ern summer illuminated the stately houses, and the 
broad avenue of Unter Den Linden. Leaving the 
proud portal of the Brandenburgh gate, with the 
ear of victory on the top, carried off as a trophy by 
Napoleon, and after eight years of captivity, restored 
in triumph to its place—and riding on to the other 
extremity of the avenue, 1 had before me at one 
view the Schloss Platz, or Palace Square, with the 
colossal palace, and al] the most magnificent build- 
ings of the city, all enlarged and made more grand 
by the mellow twilight, and exhibiting an architec- 
tural splendor hardly to be met with in any capital 
of Europe. Turning off on one side of the square, 
at nine o’clock, I was “taking mine ease’’ in the 
salon of the Hotel de Russie. 

I had gone over in the Washington, the pioneer 
of the American mail-steamers to Bremen, and was 
striking over the continent for a paseo on the Rhine, 
and to intercept the steamer at Southampton on her 
return to New York. I had but a day for Berlin. 
There was but one object in it 1 had any special 
desire to see, and that was—Humboldt. I might 





visit Berlin again, the other monuments of the city 
, would remain; but he might pass away. 

Early in the morning, T called upon Mr. Donald- 

son, our minister, and to my extreme regret learned 
| from him that Baron Humboldt was with the king 
at Potsdam, thirty miles distant, in feeble health, 
and unable to receive visitors. Fortunately, I had 
oceasion afterwards to call upon Baron Von Renne, 
formerly Prussian minister to this country, and 
ineidently mentioning to him my disappointment 
‘and regret, he stopped me abruptly, and with 
| friendly earnestness said, that I must not leave Ber- 
‘lin without seeing Baron Humboldt, at the same 
time looking at his watch, calling up my servant, 
telling him that the cars for Potsdam started at 12, 
‘and hastily writing a line of introduction, without 
allowing me any time for acknowledgments, he 
hurried me off to my carriage. A _ brisk ride 
brought me to the depot just in time for the cars; 
three quarters of an hour carried us to Potsdam, 
and almost before I had recovered from my sur- 
prise, I was at Baron Humboldt’s residence. 

It was in the royal palace, a stately and historic 
pile, once the residence of Frederick the Great, 
with his apartments remaining in the same state in 
which he left them. One wing was now occupied 
by Baron Humboldt, and it seemed a just tribute 
and a right reward—a proper crowning of his fame, 
alike honorable to prince and subject, that after 
years of travel, of physical and intellectual labor, 
he should, in the evening of his days, return to the 
town in which he was born, to live in the royal 
palace, the guest and friend of his king. 

Ascending to the door of his apartments, I was 
disappointed anew by positive word from the ser- 
vant in attendance, that the baron would not receive 
any visitors that day. With very little hope of 
success, but disposed to try every chance, I left m 
letter and card with an intimation that I would 
again at 2 o'clock. 

On my return, the expression of the servant’s 
face as he opened the door relieved me of all appre- 
hension. Showing me into an adjoining apartment, 
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Baron Humboldt came to meet me, with the flat- 
tering greeting that no letter of introduction was 
necessary. 

I was entirely mistaken in the idea I had formed 
of his personal appearance, and was surprised at 
not finding him bowed down, and bent by age. 
Nearly half a century ago, he had filled the first 
place in the world of letters, sitting as it were, 
upon a throne, lighting up the pathway of science 
to the philosopher, and teaching the school-boy at 
his desk. He was recorded in the annals of a past 
generation. Indeed, his reign had been so long, 
and his fame went back so far, that until I saw him 
bodily, I had almost regarded him as a part of his- 
tory, and belonging to the past; even then, alone 
and in the stillness of the palace, I could hardly 
keep from looking at him as something monu- 
mental, receiving the tribute of posthumous fame. 

He is now nearly eighty, but has the appearance 
of being some years younger. In stature, he is 
rather under than above the middle size, with a 
frame, probably in youth, well-fitted for the hard- 
ships of his arduous travels. His head might serve 
as a study for a craniologist ; his face is broad, and 
his eye remarkable for its intellect and expression. 
He was dressed in a plain suit of black, without 
ribands or decorations of any kind, and his apart- 
ments corresponded with the simplicity of his per- 
sonal appearance. He was dibilitated from an 
attack of illness, but the vigor and elasticity of his 
mind were unimpaired. He spoke English with 
much fluency, but with an accent, and his manner 
of speaking and the tone of his conversation re- 
minded me of Mr. Gallatin, who was an old per- 
sonal friend, and to whom he wished to be remem- 
bered. 

The ruined cities of America, being the means of 
bringing me to his acquaintance, were of course 
the first subject referred to, but learning that my 
connection with the line of mail-steamers to Bremen 
was the immediate object which had brought me to 
Germany, he expressed his satisfaction that | was 
identified with an enterprise at that moment most 
interesting to Germany. He considered the action 
of our government in establishing the line, wise 
and statemanlike, as, fur a commercial people like 
ours, it must be the means of opening new rela- 
tions, and a wide field for the enterprise of our 
citizens. He himself felt a lively interest in its 
success, believing that the Germans of all classes 
were desirous of direct intercourse with us; that 
they had a great variety of manufactures which 
might be exchanged to advantage for the large 
amount of our staples now consumed in that coun- 
try, when more frequent intercourse should give a 
better knowledge of each other's wants and re- 
sources: as between the United States and Ger- 
many there never could be any feeling of rivalry 
or any cause of collision, and the closer we could 
be drawn together, the more advantageous would it 
be to both countries. He spoke of the long lines 
of railroads now constructing in Germany, to con- 
nect the Rhine and the Danube, the Adriatic and 
the North Sea, with branches from towns and 
manufacturing districts, winding into each other all 
over the country, furnishing facilities for travel and 
transportation to the sea-board, such as had never 
been known before, the greater part of which, both 
as a matter of feeling, and on the score of interest, 
must in the first instance turn towards the United 
States. 

He inquired about Mr. Wheaton, our late min- 
ister to that country, whether he had arrived in the 





United States before my departure, and what was 
to be his future career. He said that it was under- 
stood at Berlin, that he was to be appointed minister 
to France, and expressed his surprise that the 
United States should be willing to lose the public 
services of one so long trained in the school of 
diplomacy, and so well acquainted with the political 
institutions of Europe. 

Although I had heard Baron Humboldt spoken 
of as one of the privy councillors of the king, 
I did not expect to find him, at his advanced age, 
and with his great work Cosmos to momar a, 4 
mind, bestowing much of his attention upon polit- 
ical relations ; but the political condition of Prussia, 
and indeed of the world, seemed to be the subject 
which interested him most. It was, in fact, just at 
that moment an interesting point in the history of 
Prussia. The long-called-for Diet, which had been 
looked to with great anxiety throughout all Ger- 
many, had closed its session but two days before 
my arrival. For the first time in the history of 
Prussia, delegates had been permitted to assemble 
at the capital, and, in the hearing of the king, dis- 
cuss the measures of his government. Great re- 
forms had been proposed, and boldly and fearlessly 
debated. ‘The debates had been published, and the 
voice of a liberal party heard all over Germany. 

Baron Humboldt himself is a liberal, a firm 
believer in progress and improvement, known and 
recognized as sympathizing with that great political 
party which has for its lofty aim the greatest good 
to the greatest number, bettering the condition of 
the masses, and increasing the sum of human ha 
piness ; and while throughout the civilized world 
he has filled the ‘‘ measure of fame’’ as a traveller 
and philosopher, in Prussia he is regarded besides 
as one of her soundest and best statesmen. 

Out of Europe, Mexico seemed to be the country 
wich interested him most; perhaps from its con- 
nection with those countries which had brought me 
to his acquaintance, or, more probably, because it 
was the foundation of his own early fame. He 
spoke of Mr. Prescott’s History of the Conquest, 
and said that I might, when the opportunity offered, 
say to that gentleman, as from himself, that there 
was no historian of the age, in England or Ger- 
many, equal to him. 

And he was keenly alive to the present condition 
of Mexico; he was full of our Mexican war; his 
eyes were upon General Taylor and the American 
army. Iwas well aware, that in the conduct of 
this war, General Taylor was drawing upon him- 
self the eyes of all Europe; and that, whatever 
might be the differences of opinion as to its neces- 
sity or justice, it was producing everywhere, in 
monarchical and anti-republican countries, a stron 
impression of our ability and power for war—whic 
in enlightened (*) Europe, even at this day, more 
than all the fruits of peace, industry, and extended 
commerce, more than the exhibition of twenty mil- 
lions of people abounding in all the comforts of Iife, 
raises us to the rank of a ‘first-rate power,”’ and 
makes us ‘‘ respected.’’ 

Baron Humboldt said that with one of his own 
maps before them, the king and his military council 
had followed General Taylor from his encampment 
at Corpus Christi, to Palo Aho and Resaca de la 
Palma, through the storming of Monterey, and the 
bloody scenes of Buena Vista. They had fought 
over all his battles, and with his positions all marked 
on the map, were then looking for further tidings. 
They had seen and appreciated all his difficulties at 
Buena Vista. In Prussia war is a science, and 
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according to the leading policy of Europe, to be 
always ready for war, every male in Prussia, the 
highest nobleman’s son not excepted, is compelled 
to serve his regular term in the army. In the teeth 
of all settled opinions, and as it were upsetting the 
whole doctrine of standing armies, General Taylor, 
with a handful of regulars, and a small body of vol- 
unteers who had never been in battle, had stood up 
for a whole day against a murderous fire, and had 
finally defeated four times his number. Field 
and generals of Prussia, among them vet- 
erans who had studied the art of war on the great 
battle-fields of Europe, were struck with admiration 
at the daring and skill displayed at Buena Vista; 
and this admiration, Baron Humboldt said, they 
expressed without reserve, freely, publicly, and 
everywhere. Amid the bitterness and malignity of 
the English press, it was grateful to hear from such 
lips, that the leading military men of a military 
nation did justice to the intrepidity and firmness of 
our volunteers, and to the courage, skill, and high 
military talents of General Taylor: while Baron 
Humboldt’s comments upon his dispatches and 
orders, and in fact upon all that related to him per- 
sonally in the conduct of the war, were such as no 
American could listen to without feeling proud. 

I had occupied, without any interruption, more 
than an hour of Baron Humboldt’s time, when the 
servant entered to summon him to dinner—with the 
king. I would have left him at once, but courte- 
cule saying, that, if late, he would excuse himself 
by mentioning the cause that detained him, he 
urged me to remain a few days, for the purpose of 
making certain acquaintances at Berlin, and, pressed 
as he was, insisted upon giving me a line to a distin- 
guished gentleman of that place, without seeing 
whom he said I ought not to foo Circumstances 
did not permit me to deliver the letter; but I had 
the satisfaction of bringing it home with me, written 
in German, in a strong, firm hand, as an autograph 
of Humboldt, and a memento of one of my most 
interesting incidents of travel. 





JOHN RANDOLPH’S CASE. 
DR. PARRISH’S DEPOSITION. 


Josern Parrisu, of the city of Philadelphia, doc- 
tor of medicine, aged 55 years or thereabouts, being 
roduced, affirmed, and examined, on behalf of 
illiam Meade, named in the annexed commission, 
deposeth as follows : 
hat being legally required to make a deposition, 
relative to John Randolph of Roanoke, I do hereby 
state my recollections of such incidents as I con- 
sider calculated to show the state of his mind dur- 
ing the period of my medical attendance. 

John Randolph died under my medical care on 
the morning of fifth month (May) 24th, 1833, at 
one quarter before twelve o’clock. He breathed 
his last in a chamber of the City Hotel, No. 41 
North Third street. 

I was present at his departure, closed his eyes, 
and Bh peegs his limbs in a decent position. I was 
called to visit him on the 20th inst., by Edmund 
Badger, one of the proprietors of the City Hotel. 
It was a stormy night. The patient had arrived 
that afternoon in the steamboat from Baltimore. 
He was bound for Europe, and had been disap- 
pointed in getting on board the packet. He soon 
informed me that he was acquainted with my char- 
acter. - “‘ 1 know you thro’ Giles,” alluding I pre- 
sume to Wm. B. Giles, late governor of Virginia, 








respecting whose case I was repeatedly consulted. 
The patient appeared much disturbed on account 
of some difficulties he had encountered after leaving 
the steamboat. It was evident he was extremely 
ill; his debility was such, that it was with great 
difficulty he could expectorate, which caused much 
distress in respiration. He appeared fully aware 
of his danger; told me he had attended several 
courses of lectures on anatomy, described his symp- 
toms with medical accuracy, declaring he must die, 
if he could not discharge the puriform matter. On 
inquiring how long he had been sick, he replied, 
** Don’t ask me that question. I have been sick all 
my life.’’ He soon told me, however, that he had 
been affected for three years with his present dis- 
ease, which had been greatly aggravated by his 
voyage to Russia. ‘‘ This had killed him.’”? On 
feeling his pulse he said, ‘‘ You can form no judg- 
ment by my pulse, it is so peculiar.’’ I soon per- 
ceived that to manage the case before me, would be 
like steering between Scylla and Charybdis, and 
concluded to proceed by cautious soundings, rather 
than advance under full sail. I told him he had 
been so long an invalid, he must have acquired an 
accurate knowledge of the general course of prac- 
tice, adapted to his case : he replied, ‘* Certainly, at 
40, a fool or physician, you know.’’ I remarked 
there were idiosyncracies in many constitutions, and 
wished to ascertain what was peculiar about him ; 
he said, ‘* I have been an idiosyneracy al] my life.”’ 
This ap truly a most trite and correct view 
of the subject, although the querist did not think it 
necessary to give a concurring reply. He informed 
me that all the preparations of camphor invariably 
injured him, and as to ether, ‘‘ It would blow me 
up.”’ Not so of opiuin and its preparations—for I 
soon discovered he was accustomed to free use of 
this drug in some form or other. 

On one occasion he told me that he either did or 
could (I am not clear as to the words did or could) 
take opium like a Turk ; but I certainly received 
from him the impression, that he was in the habit- 
ual use of opium in some shape or other. 

His conversation was curiously diversified, and 
he complained with no small asperity of the diffi- 
culties he encountered after leaving the steamboat. 

He was put into a wretched hack, the glass of 
the carriage was broken—he had been obliged to 
go from one hotel to another, in search of lodgings, 
exposed to the peltings of the storm, and every- 
thing was in a state of discomfort. He soon intro- 
duced the subject of the Quakers, complimenting 
us in his peculiar manner for ‘* neatness, economy, 
order, comfort in everything, right in everything, 
except politics—there, always twistical.’’ Before 
I departed, he repeated a portion of the Litany of 
the Episcopal church with apparent fervor. The 
following morning he sent for me —y: I was 
called from bed ; he apologized handsomely for dis- 
turbing me, and from this period, we appeared mu- 
tually to enter into our new acquaintance in the 
capacity of patient and physician. 

considerable experience in sick chambers 
and at death-beds, I may say, I never met with a 
character so perfectly original and unique. He 
might be sometimes compared to a spoiled and frac- 
tious child, but a little observation convinced me 
that, in the midst of his extreme constitutional irri 
tability, petulance, impatience, and sarcasm, there 
were some noble traits of character; among these 
was a keen sense of propriety, and when this was 
gently appeaied to there was a disposition to be con 
vinced and acknowledge indiscretions. On more 
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than one occasion, it seemed proper for the patient 
to understand, that while his physician felt every 
disposition to treat him with kindness and respect, 
he was not insensible to what was due to himself. 

On one occasion, when | proposed something for 
his relief, he petulantly and positively refused com- 
pliance. I paused and addressed a few words to 
him ; his good sense predominated—he apologized, 
and was as submissive as an infant. One evening 
I proposed a medical consultation, leaving the choice 
to himself. With an assurance of entire confidence 
in his medical attendant, he promptly objected to 
the proposal, with the remark—*‘ In a multitude of 
counsel there is confusion—it leads to weakness 
and indecision—the patient may die, while the doc- 
tors are staring at each other.” 

On parting with him, especially at night, I would 
receive the kindest acknowledgments in the most 
affectionate tones, generally with the addition— 
‘* God bless you, He does bless you, and He will 
bless you.”” 

It seemed as though his disposition to criticise on 
the pronunciation of words could not be restrained 
under any circumstances of bodily suffering or im- 
mediate danger of death—the slightest deviation 
from his standard of propriety must be met and cor- 
rected. 

In the application of words to convey ideas, he 
was extremely exact. He once remarked to me, 
that ‘‘ although the French was a vile language, 
yet it was preferable to any other for treaties and 
public documents, because every word was in its 
exact place, no double meaning—there it stands.”’ 
The night preceding his death, I passed about two 
hours in his chamber; he told me, in a plaintive 
tone, that his poor John was worn down by fatigue, 
and compelled to go to bed. 

A most attentive substitute supplied his place, 
but neither he, nor I, were like John, who knew 
where to place his hand on everything, in a large 
quantity of baggage prepared for an European 
voyage. 

he patient was greatly distressed in breathing, 


in consequence of difficult expectoration, and re- 
quested me at my next visit to bring instruments 
for performing the operation of bronchotomy, for he 
could not Jive, unless relieved ; yet in the same in- 


ierview he directed a certain newspaper to be 
brought to him;—it was found after a difficult 
search—he put on his spectacles as he sat propped 
up in bed, turned over the paper several times and 
examined it carefully—then placed his finger on a 
part he had selected—handed it to me with a request 
that I would read it; it was headed ‘* Cherokee.” 
In the course of reading, I came to the word ‘* Om- 
nipotence’’—I gave it the full sound Omni-potence, 
he checked me instantly, repeating it according to 
Walker. I offered my reasons for pronouncing it 
as I did; he did not rebut, but quickly said, ‘* Pass 
on.’’ Not long after I pronounced the word “ Im- 

tus,’’ with the e long—he corrected me instantly. 

hesitated on his criticism, and in an inquiring and 
doubtful tone, repeated the word as he had pro- 
nounced it; he sharply replied, ‘‘ There can be no 
doubt of it.” An immediate acknowledgment of 
the reader that he stood corrected appeared to sat- 
isfy the critic, and the piece was concluded. I now 
observed to him that there was a great deal of sub- 
limity in the composition ; he directly referred me 
to the Mosaic account of creation, and repeated, 
‘** Let there be light, and there was light.’ There 
is sublimity !’’ He spoke, in the interview, of the 
slanders and lies that had been published against 


JOHN RANDOLPH’S CASE. 


him in the newspapers; even his domestic arrange- 
ments, his silver cups, &c., had been noticed, when 
every one might know that silver was more eco- 
nomical than highly finished china, or cut glass, that 
was liable to be broken. I believe the patient never 
fully relinquished his hold on life until the day he 
died ;—it is true he had often said he was dying, 
he must die, or words to that effect, but these were 
rather to be considered as the ebullitions of a mor- 
bidly irritable mind. The hope of getting off to 
Europe still lingered with him—in proof, I will state 
that, perhaps on the third day of my attendance, he 
informed me that he intended to go to New York 
the next morning, and wished my bill to be left at 
the bar. 1 understood it to be his intention to em- 
bark at New York for Europe. Instead of going 
as he expected, he was so extremely ill in the night 
that I was called from my bed to visit him. He also 
requested me to have some sulphate of morphia 
which he had in his possession, as a pure imported 
article, divided into papers of one grain each. 

The morning of the day that John Randolph died, 
I received an early and urgent message to visit him 
—several persons were in the room, but left it, ex- 
cept his servant John, who appeared affected at the 
situation of his dying master. I remarked to John, 
soon after I arrived, that I had seen his master very 
low several times before, and he had revived, and 
perhaps he would again; the patient directly said, 
** John knows better than that.” 

The interview of this morning was peculiarly im- 
ressive. I had not been long with him, before he 
ooked at me with great intensity, and said, in a 

very earnest and distinct manner, ‘‘ I confirm every 
disposition in my will, especially that respecting m 

slaves whom I have manumitted, and for whom 

have made provision.”” This declaration was to 
me altogether unexpected; it involved a subject, 
which in our previous interviews had never been 
touched. It was one I should not have introduced. 

I assured him I was rejoiced to hear such a dee- 
laration from him—he appeaed anxious to impress 
it on my mind. Soon after this, | proposed to go 
for a short time, to attend an urgent message, re- 
ceived just before I left home, assuring my patient 
I would return as speedily as possible. He posi- 
tively objected to my leaving him. ‘* You must not 
go, you cannot, you shall not leave me.”’ He 
called to his servant John to take care that the doe- 
tor did not leave the room, and John according) 
locked the door and soon reported. * Master, 1 
have locked the door and got the key in my pocket : 
the doctor can’t go now.’’ My proposal) to leave 
him for a short time, even on a promise of return, 
evidently irritated him for a moment. 

It may show the situation of his mind, when I 
state, that in the moment of excitement to which I 
referred, he said, “‘ If you do go, you need not re- 
turn.”’ 

I appealed to him as to the propriety of such an 
order, inasmuch as I was only desirous of discharg- 
ing my duty towards another patient who might 
stand in need of assistance. His manner instantly 
changed, and he said, “1 retract that expression ;”’ 
and probably a quarter of an hour afterwards, cast- 
ing on me an expressive look, he again said, ** F 
retract that expression.”” I told him I thought I 
understood him distinctly on the subject he had 
communicated, and I presumed the will would ex 
plain itself fully—he replied in his peculiar way, 
** No, you don’t understand it—I know you don’t. 
Our laws are extremely particular on the subject of 





slaves. A will may manumit them, but provision 
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for their subsequent support requires that a decla- | 


ration be made, in the presence of a white witness, 
and it is requisite that the witness, after hearing the 
declaration, should continue with the party and 
never lose sight of him until he is gone or dead. 
You are a good witness for John! You see the 
propriety and importance of your remaining with 
me! Your patients must make allowance for your 
situation.’’ I saw and felt the force of the appeal. 

The interest of the scene increased every mo- 
ment. I was now locked in the chamber with a dy- 
ing statesman, of no common order ; one whose con- 
manding talents, elevated political station, combined 
with great eccentricity of character, had spread his 
fame, not only through his native land, but over 
Europe. He then said, ‘* John told me this morn- 
ing, ‘ Master, you are dying.’ ’’ I made no attempt 
to conceal my views; on the contrary, | assured 
him, I would speak to him with entire candor on 
the occasion, and told him it had been rather a sub- 
ject of surprise that he had continued so long. 

He now made his preparations to die. Between 
him and his faithful servant there appeared to be a 
complete understanding. He directed John to bring 
him his father’s breast button which was imme- 
diately produced. He then directed him to place it 
in the bosom of his shirt. It was an old-fashioned, 
large-sized gold stud. John placed it in the button- 
hole of the shirt-bosom ; but to fix it completely re- 
quired a hole on the opposite side. When this was 
annougeed to his master, he quickly said, ‘‘ Get a 
knife and cut one.’’ I handed my pen-knife to 
John, who cut the hole and fixed the valued relic 
to the satisfaction of the dying patient. A napkin 
was also called for, and was placed by John upon 
the breast of the patient. For a short time he lay 
perfectly quiet, his eyes were closed, and I concluded 
he was dispused to sleep. He suddenly roused 
from this state, with the words, ‘* Remorse,”’ ** Re- 
morse.’’ It was twice repeated; at the last time 
at the top of his voice, evidently with great agita- 
tion, he cried out, ‘‘ Let me see the word.”’ No 
reply followed : having learned enough of the char- 
acter of my patient to ascertain, that when I did 


‘not know eract/y what to say, it was best to say 


nothi:g. He then exclaimed, ‘‘ Get a dictionary— 
let me see the word.”” I cast my eyes around me 
and told him I believed there was none in the room. 
‘** Write it down, then—let me see the word.” I 


offering to him a few serious observations, and 
pointing the expiring statesman to a hope beyond 
the grave. My situation at this period was serious 
and embarrassing. Locked in the chamber of a 
patient, and solemnly called upon as a witness, con- 
firming a will already made for the liberation and 
support of his slaves, when the only human ear that 
heard these declarations, except myself and the tes- 
tator, was one of the very slaves included in the be- 
quest. It required no unusual foresight to antici- 
pate the construction which might be put _— such 
testimony: perhaps in a distant court, where the 
witness might be personally unknown, especially 
when, added to this, it was found he was a mem- 
ber of the religious society of Friends, who long 
/since had washed their hands from the stain of 
slavery, and whose sentiments on that subject were 
universally known. I saw that even under a char- 
itable construction of the testimony, the force of 
early impressions and the bias of education might 
be supposed imperceptibly to influence even an up- 
right mind, and give a coloring to words and facts, 
‘which to others, differently educated, might be 
viewed in another light. 

Under these views, I introduced the subject of 
calling in some additional witnesses, and suggested 
sending down stairs for Edmund Badger, whose at- 
tentions were very great to him. He replied, “I 
have already communicated that to him.”’ I stated 
that it was my intention to be with him as steadily 
as possible until his death, but with his concurrence 
I would send for two young physicians who should 

‘remain and never lose sight of him until he was 
dead, and to whom he could make the declaration. 
My son, Dr. Isaac Parrish, and my young friend 
_and late pupil, Dr. Francis West, were proposed to 
him, saying the latter was a brother of Captain 
West. He quickly asked, ‘‘ Captain West of the 
_packet?’? On receiving an affirmative reply, he 
, said, “* Send for him, he is the man, I *I] have him.”’ 
'From some circumstances that had come to my 
knowledge, I had reason to believe that Capt. 
James West was a favorite with the patient. Be- 
fore the door was unlocked, he pointed to a bureau, 
and requested I would take from it a remuneration 
for my services. To this I promptly objected, in- 
forming him, I should feel as though I were acting 
indelicately to comply. He then waived the subject 
by saying, ‘* In England it is always customary.” 











picked up one of his cards from the table, ‘* Ran-| The witnesses were now sent for, and soon ar- 
dolph of Roanoke,’’ and inquired whether J should | rived. The dying man was propped up in bed with 
write on that. ‘* Yes, nothing more proper.’’ | pillows, nearly erect. ‘Those only who know his 
Then with my pencil I wrote Remorse. He took | form and singular physiognomy can form an idea 
the card in his hands io a hurried manner, and fas- of his appearance at this moment. Being extreme- 
tened his eyes on it with great intensity. ‘‘ Write |ly sensitive to cold, he had a blanket over his head 
it on the back,’’ he exclaimed. I did so, and handed | and shoulders, and he directed John to place his hat 


it to him again. He was excessively agitated at 
this period—he repeated, ‘‘ Remorse! you have no 
idea what it is—you can form no idea of it what- 
ever; it has contributed to bring me to my present 
situation; but I have looked to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and hope I have obtained pardon.” He 
then said, ‘‘ Now let John take your pencil and 
draw a line under the word,”’ which was according- 
ly done. I inquired what was to be done with the 
card ; he replied, ‘‘ Put it in your pocket and take 
care of it; when I am dead Jook at it.”’ 

This was an impressive scene. All the plans 
of ambition, the honors and the wealth of this world, 
had vanished as bubbles on the water. He knew 
and he felt that his very moments were few, and 
even they were numbered. It afforded his physi- 
cian an opportunity, without being intrusive, of 





on over the blanket, which aided in keeping it close 
‘to his head. The hat bore evident marks of age, 
and was probably the one exposed to the peltings 
of the storm during his discomforts on the day of 
his arrival. 

With a countenance ful! of sorrow, John stood 
close to the bed-side of his dying master. The four 
witnesses, viz., Edmund Badger, Dr. Francis West, 
my son, Dr. Isaac Parrish, and myself, were placed 
in a semi-circle in full view. It was evidently an 
awfully interesting moment to the patient. He ral- 
lied all the expiring energies of mind and body to 
this last effort ; his whole sou! seemed concentrated 
in the act ; his eyes flashed feeling and intelligence. 

Pointing towards us with his long index finger, 
he thus addressed us :—‘‘ I confirm all the directions 
in my will respecting my slaves, and direct them to 
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be enforced, particularly in regard to a provision for 
their support ;’’ and then raising his arm as high as 
he could, he brought it down with his open hand on 
the shoulders of his favorite John, adding these 
words, ‘‘ especially for this man.’’ He then asked 
each of us whether we understood him. 

At the close of this exhausting effort, I remarked 
to my fellow-witnesses, that my patient a short time 
before informed me in private, that according to the 
laws of Virginia, a will might manumit slaves, yet 
in order for their subsequent support, it was necessa- 
ry that a declaration should be made, in the presence 
of one or more white witnesses, who, after receiving 
it from the party, should remain and never lose sight 
of him until he was dead. I then appealed to the 
dying man to know whether I had stated it correct- 
ly; he replied, ‘‘ Yes!”’ and gracefully waving his 
hand as a token of our dismission, he said, ‘* The 
young gentlemen will remain with me.’’ I took 
leave, with an assurance that I would return as 
speedily as possible, and remain with him. After 
an absence of perhaps an hour or more, and about 
fifty minutes before his decease, I returned to his 
sick room—but now the scene was changed; his 
keen, penetrating eye had lost its expression, his 
soni mind had given way, and he appeared 
totally incapable of giving any correct directions 
relative to his worldly concerns. To record what 
now took place may not be required further than to 
say, that almost to the last moment, some of his 
eccentricities could be seen lingering about him. 

He had entered within the dark valley of the 
shadow of death, and what was passing in his cham- 
ber was like the distant voice of words which fell 
with confusion on the ear: the further this master 
spirit receded from human view, the sounds became 
less distinct, until they were finally lost in the deep 
recesses of the valley—and all that was mortal of 
Randolph of Roanoke was hushed in death. 

In conclusion, perhaps it may be proper for me 
clearly and distinctly to state, that at the time he 
made the declarations in my presence, relative to 
his will, he was capable of discriminating correctly 
between thing and thing, and he also possessed 
tenacity of memory ; hence, I give it as my decided 
belief, that he was of sound disposing mind and 
memory. 

Early on the afternoon of the day on which John 
Randolph died, it was concluded by the four wit- 
nesses to commit to writing the declarations which 
he had made, according to their understanding of 
them. This I did in a room, contiguous to the 
one wherein he died, and where his corpse was 
then lying, and the original paper is now in my 
possession. The paper hereto annexed, marked 
and subscribed with my name, is a true copy of the 
same. Jos. ParrisxH. 





The Bottle. In Eight Plates. 


SHANK. 


By Georce Crvuix- 
Bogue. 


Ir is remarked of Hogarth’s genius, by Lamb, in 
his incomparable essay, that his graphic representa- 
tions are books, and have the teeming, fruitful, sug- 

tive meaning of words. ‘‘ Other pictures we 
ook at—his prints we read.’’ Mr. Cruikshank 
aspires to the same kind of praise; and no triflin 
share of it may be conceded to his honorable ambi- 
tion. 


The Bottle has the same object as Hogarth’s Gin 











THE BOTTLE. 


Lane, and, like that immortal print, is made acces- 
sible by its price to the poorest people, for whose 
instruction it has been composed. The series of 
eight plates are published for a shilling; with a 
more expensive edition on tinted paper, for the port- 
folios of lovers of art. We recollect nothing half 
so good that was ever so cheap. The plates are 
printed from surface blocks, by the new art of 
glyphography. There is no end to the new arts 
since Hogarth’s time. What a pity itis that we 
have not made corresponding improvements in those 
higher matters, the condition of which, in our day 
as in his, still renders necessary such publications 
as this, for the amendment of the poor and the 
warning of the rich. 

Mr. Cruikshank has adopted Hogarth’s manner 
of a Progress to show the fatal influences and 
results of gin. The first plate is a happy homely 
mechanic's room, with every sign of comfort and 
order ; the husband and wife at dinner, the eldest 
daughter attending them, the two younger children 
at play, and all the minor accessories of chimney- 
ornaments and furniture indicating habits of sobriety 
and virtue. But the bottle is introduced, and the 
husband induces the wife ‘‘ just to take a drop.” 
In the second plate the drop has done its work ; the 
husband has been discharged from his employment, 
the wife is sending out the daughter with clothes 
to pawn for a fresh supply of gin, and the younger 
children look in amazement at their father, who sits 
in a state of bestial drunkenness before the disor- 
dered fire-place. In the third plate an executton is 
sweeping off the furniture, the bed, the clock, the 
Bible, and the little picture ornaments, while the 
bottle, held by the degraded wife, stil] consoles the 
wretched man. The effect of this on the children, 
and the half-sorrowful, half-stupefied gaze of the 
mother at the departing picture of the village 
church, are excellent points in this plate. In the 
next the children are begging at the railings of a 
churchyard, and a neighboring gin-palace receives 
their miserable earnings. The fifth plate shows 
that cold and want have destroyed the youngest 
child, and that even the bottle is become a very 
inefficient consolation. The figure of the daughter 
as she stands by the coffin of her sister, the lid of 
which she has gently opened, is very truthful and 
affecting. The sixth plate portrays fearful quar- 
rels and brutal violence. In the seventh the hus- 
band has murdered the wife with the hideous 
instrument of all their misery. The attitude and 
face of the boy in this plate, and of his sister as she 
points to the broken bottle lying at her dead 
mother’s feet. are admirably conceived ; indeed, the 
treatment of these children, from step to step of 
their degradation, is the finest stroke of the artist. 
There is also something appalling. in the imbecile 
phrenzy of the murderer. In the eighth plate ‘* the 
bottle has done its work : it has destroyed the infant 
and the mother, it has brought the son and the 
daughter to vice and to the streets, and it has left 
the father a hopeless maniac.” 

We cannot doubt that this series of plates will 
contribute to the artist’s benevolent object, as they 
will certainly support his deservedly high reputa- 
tion. In his peculiar walk of observation Mr. 


Cruikshank is unrivalled ; and with this he has com- 
bined, in the present series of | yg touches of 
universal truth, and indications o 

tic genius.— Examiner. 
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THE HIGHEST CORRUPTION IN FRANCE. 


Harpty more prevailing was the Jicentiousness 
in the time of Charles II. than is the corruption in 
France under Louis Philippe. That it is not, as 

rofligacy was with our cavaliers, actually a fash- 
ion, is the most that can be said in the way of favor- 
able distinction. It is not paraded, but for the 
extensive practice there is an indulgent toleration. 
The delinquents in the recent exposures were not 
regarded as more culpable than their neighbors, but 
less fortunate. They were pitied. The common 
reflection was multi (if not boni) idem feccrunt. Or 
as it is expressed in the old song, 


‘ The greatest and gravest— 
A truce to grimace— 
Would do the same thing, 
Were they in the same place.”’ 


To prey on the public when opportunity offers is 
thought fair play. The shame is only the Spartan 
shame, in detection, and it is but faint and transi- 
tory. 

As we have before had occasion to remark, the 
broad difference between corruption in France and 
in England is, that with us the lower trusts are 
most abused, and with our neighbors the highest. 
It lies at the root of the tree in England, and 
amongst the flowers and fruits in France. Here we 
have corrupt voters, across the channel corrupt 
ministers. But have we even in the last the high- 
est of those who in France do not scruple to turn 
their public trusts to private account? What is the 
example of the king himself? He does not, he can- 
not, peculate; but he makes the policy and the 
honor of France subservient to the enrichment of 
his family. To make great a family, he makes a 
nation little. He tricks in one quarter, and he 
truckles in others to procure sufferance. What he 


perfidiously gains on the one hand, he endeavors to | 


secure on the other, by sacrificing the lasting inter- 


ests and the glory of the nation. The feelings that | 


do most honor to France, sympathy with oppressed 


Poland, sympathy with oppressed Italy, have all | 


been outraged by the policy of the government, 
from the date of the intrigues for the Montpensier 
marriage. For the last two years the whole policy 
of France has been a Montpensier policy. All the 
powers and influences of a great nation have been 
adjusted to compassing a provision for a son, and 


stealing a crown for his descendants. For this ob- | 


ject England has been defied, and Austria truckled 


to; and all the worst designs of the worst powers | 


in Europe have been encouraged to action by the 
position to which France has been reduced to pur- 
sue the miserable intrigues in Spain for family 
aggrandizement. France, in the hands of Louis 
Philippe, is as much the instrument for his private 
gain, apart from the national interests, as any 
tradesman’s stock is the means of making his profit, 
and to be huxtered or bartered for that end. 

The example bears out the observation in our last 
number, on the text of abdications, on the prefer- 
ence of the private to the public, not indeed in this 
instance in respect of station, for Louis Philippe 
has no disposition whatever to abdicate, but of turn- 
ing the opportunities of royal station to private 
account, or, in homely phrase, ‘feathering the 
nest.’’ 

When we see what France is now—a nation for 
the uses of a family, what a melancholy mockery 
appears the revolution of the Barricades, whose 
three days of glory have been the last she has seen 





in any exalted sense! Never was there such devo- 
tion as that which hurled down the tyranny of 
Charles X., and asserted the principle of the sov- 
ereignty of the people in the setting up of Louis 
Philippe. And what have been its consequences? 
A government not for the nation that made it, but 
for the family which it made. The constitutional 
forms of the government render this perversion the 
more mischievous. In a despotism, a prince like 
Louis Philippe would carve out of the substance of 
the people the provisions he wanted for his sons and 
daughters, and there would be the end of the wrong ; 
or if he coveted a neighboring throne, he would 
consider whether he was sirong enough to seize it 
or not, and act accordingly. But in a country like 
France this direct procedure is impossible, and it is 
through and at the expense of the influence and 
credit of the nation that the machinations for the 
object in view must be carried on. It is a grand 
peculation, not in pelf, but in policy, and an em- 
bezzlement of national honor exchanged for so much 
connivance at a crooked scheme to get a throne. 
The difference of stations makes no difference in 
abuse of trust. A constitutional monarch is a 
trustee for the nation, and is bound to discharge 
his trust with regard only to the public interests. 
If for other and selfish purposes he sacrifices the 
true national policy and honor, he is guilty of as 
low a breach of trust as the man who dips his fingers 
into the purse confided to his honor. It is the worst 
of embezzlements, preying upon the interests and 
the character of a people, robbery and demoraliza- 
| tion conjoined. 

The foolish ill-will to England has hitherto 
blinded the French to their true position. As the 
'Montpensier intrigue has run counter to the policy 
,of England, and has been extremely offensive to 
i her, it has been pardoned by, if not acceptable to, a 
‘large portion of the French, whose animosities are 
stronger than their reason. If the matter had had 
no bearing on England, the clamor that would have 
arisen against it would have overwhelmed the gov- 
ernment. But too many of our neighbors have 
been content that France should be degraded so that 
England should be thwarted and mortified. The 
signs, however, of the unworthy position in which 
the nation was placed to play the selfish game of 
the monarch soon appeared in the seizure of Cracow, 
and we have now another evidence of it in Austria’s 
aggression in the occupation of Ferrara. 

Austria, the most cowardly power in Europe, 
whose empire is a bundle of robberies, and who is 
always trembling lest she should lose what she 
should never have got, and holds uneasily, would 
never have ventured to take the step she has done, 
but for the posture of France crouching to creep 
through the Spanish intrigues. England and France 
heartily allied can sway the world; but the moment 
| there is an interruption of the understanding between 
them, the despotic powers are emboldened to acts 
of rapine, as in Cracow, or to endeavor to crush 
improvement, as in Italy. 

A great admiration of the wisdom of Louis 
Philippe was at one time the fashion, and many 
eulogies of him have been delivered by the leading 
statesmen in both houses of parliament. We have 
always questioned the justness of those panegyrics. 
We have never been able to discover the grounds 
for them. Louis Philippe in our view is a wily 
man, but not a wise one. He is crafty in his man- 
agement of means for an end, but short-sighted in 
his choice of objects. He does not form correct 
calculations of difficulties ; but when they arise, he 
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is dexterous in coping with them. He is perpetu- 
ally making the mistake proverbially described as 
** reckoning without your host ;’’ but when out in 
his reckoning, he is very ingenious in shifts, and 
cvntrives to leave the host in the lurch. We have 
often heard it said, ‘* What a clever man Louis 
Philippe is! see how he gets out of his difficulties.”’ 
But the answer has always seemed to us to be— 
‘* See also how he got into his difficulties.” But 
this is what the world does not look to. As the 
Great Britain’s getting ashore was a nine days’ 
wonder, while getting her off again has occupied 
the public attention for a year, so Louis Philippe’s 
triumph over embarrassments of his own creating 
has filled with admiration minds that have ceased to 
remember how he got into the scrape. His sort of 
cleverness is like that of a clown in a pantomime, 
who vigorously knocks his head against the wall 
without hurting himself. Never was there a greater 
mistake than that of ascribing prudence to him. 
He is adroit, but not prudent. He has in an emi- 
nent degree the French genius for making shift— 
for making the best of bad positions, and turning 
men and circumstances to account. But this kind 
of dexterity will not always avail, it will be over- 
mastered at last—the pitcher goes once too often to 
the well. And the present imprudence of the king 
of the French threatens to be irreparable. He has 
not observed that wise rule of Nicol Jarvie, not to 
put the arm in further than it can be safely drawn 
back again. He has overreached himself in Spain, 
and for dynastic objects endangered his dynasty. 
The train of embarrassing events is likely to be 
longer than his life, and any precipitated solution 
of them would have the most grave consequences. 
Louis Philippe’s last days will be passed in cares 
and troubles, the bitter fruits of his own cupidity— 
‘*the mighty pains to mighty mischiefs due.’”’ He 
is, as Bacon has it, ‘‘ one of those great self-lovers 
who will set their neighbor’s house on fire to roast 
their own eggs in the embers ;’’ but Louis Philippe 
in cooking his eggs has burnt his fingers most 
grievously. 

The Constitutionnel takes a just view of the 
perils which impend over Europe through the con- 
duct of the monarch who has been styled the Napo- 
leon of peace ! 

** See on what a slight thread depends the peace 
of the world! Should the health of Queen Isabella 
suffer any injury—should, unfortunately, a fall from 
her horse or any untoward accident compromise her 
life, and she died without giving birth to an heir, 
the case of a disputed succession would arise, and 
the casus belli reserved by England would present 
itself. If the king and queen should remain separ- 
ate and irreconcilable, there can be no hopes of a 
direct heir to the throne. In such a case the dis- 
sension between Great Britain and France, the 
effects of which are suspended during the life of the 
queen, will become every day more envenomed, and 
it reserves a menacing prospect for Europe. Should 
the king and queen become reconciled through the 
exertions of Salamanca and Narvaez, and if, never- 
theless, the queen should not give birth to an heir, 
the situation would be no less embarrassing nor 
perilous. Should, on the contrary, the separation 
of the royal couple be prolonged and the queen 
obtain a divorce, the choice of a second husband 
would renew the conflict between England and 
France. Such are some of the formidable chances 
which Spanish affairs present for the repose of 
the world. Suppose, in short, that the queen, re- 
conciled to her husband, should give a successor to 


SALE OF SHAKSPEARE’S HOUSE. 





the throne, the dearest wish of our government 
would be accomplished. Is it not sot Well, the 
effect of this single fortunate chance would be to 
destroy al! the hopes of the Duchess de Montpensier 
succeeding to the throne of Spain. ‘That is the de- 
struction of all the advantages of the Spanish mar- 
riages so much vaunted last year. It would not 
restore the independence of Cracow, nor repair the 
bad results of our policy in Switzerland, Greece, 
and elsewhere. It would not reéstablish confidence 
between the cabinet about to be presided over by 
M. Guizot and that of which Lord J. Russell is the 
head.”’—Examiner, 11 Sept. 





SALE OF SHAKSPEARE’S HOUSE. 


Tuis important national event took place on 
September 16, at half-past one o’clock, at the City 
Auction Mart. The attendance was so numer- 
ous, that half those desirous of being present could 
not be accommodated in the spacious sale-room. 
Amongst those in the room were Sir F. Madden, 
keeper of the MSS. in the British Museum; Mr. 
Amyot, chairman of the London committee ; Dr. 
Thomson, chairman of the Stratford committee ; Mr. 
P. Cunningham and Mr. Sheldon, treasurers of the 
committees of London and Stratford ; Mr. Wilkes, 
Mr. Payne Collier, chairman of the general meet- 
ing of subscribers ; Mr. Flower, Mr. Chas. Knight, 
Mr. Butterworth, Mr. Halliwell, many members 
of the Shakspeare Society, and most of the resident 
members of the several committees interested in the 
subject. 

Mr. Robins, to whom the disposal of the birth- 
place of the great dramatist was entrusted, briefly, 
but with great ability, directed the attention of the 
crowded auditory to the circumstances connected 
with the sale, which were such as to exonerate 
from all blame the trustees who acted on the part 
of the minors to whom the property legally be 
longed. ‘The property was very valuable as re- 
garded its position in Stratford, and its extent ; but 
its great value arose from its being the spot where 
the immortal Shakspeare first saw the light—a 
spot which was regarded with reverence not only by 

nglishmen, but by the admirers of genius from all 
countries, It was interesting to observe the steady 
increase in the number of visitors to the shrine of 
the poet which was taking place. A few years 
ago one thousand in a year was considered a large 
number, but last year the number had increased to 
seven thousand. He was quite confident that such 
an object as the house in which William Shak- 
speare first drew his infant breath would be fully 
appreciated by such an assembly as that which he 
saw around him, and that they would exhibit in a 
practical manner that appreciation. Mr. Robins 
then read the terms of sale, which were in the 
usual form of freehold property, and stated that he 
was ready to commence the sale. 

The offer of 1,500/. was then made, which was 
immediately advanced upon to 2,000/. by Mr. But- 
ler, of Clapton. 2,100/. was then offered, and after 
a very slight pause the following offer, on the part 
of the Stratford and London Shakspeare Commit- 
tees, organized for the purchase of Shakspeare’s 
house, was placed in the hands of Mr. Robins :— 
**'To Mr. Robins. We, the undersigned, deputed 
by the united committees of Stratford and London, 
for raising subscriptions for the purchase of Shak- 
_—* house, hereby offer a bidding of 3,000/. 

he committees having purchased another property 
which really constitutes an integral portion of 
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Shakspeare’s house, have expended a considerable 
part of the amount already raised by public con- 
tribution ; but, looking at the duty imposed upon 
them in undertaking to represent the feeling of the 
nation, they have come to the resolution of making 
this large and liberal offer for the property now for 
sale, without regard to the funds which they can 
at present command, in the confidence that the jus- 
tice of the public will eventually discharge the com- 
inittees from the individual responsibility which they 
thus incur. Signed, Thomas Amyot, chairman of 
the London committee ; Thomas Thomson, chair- 
ruan of the Stratford committee ; P. Cunningham, 
treasurer of the London committee ; W. Sheldon, 
treasurer of the Stratford committee. September 
16, 1847.” 

Mr. Robins having read the offer aloud, said he 
had the agreeable duty of announcing on the part 
of the trustee that he intended to forego his privi- 
lege of bidding for the property, after the offer 
which the committee had made, (3,000/.,) an ad- 
vance of 900/. on the last offer. (Cheers.) He 
was now desirous to know if any one present pro- 
posed to offer a larger sum? <A few moments of 
anxious suspense ensued, when no other bidder ap- 
pearing, the Stratford and London Committees 
were declared the purchasers for 3,000/., amidst 
immense cheering, which clearly exhibited the grat- 
ification which those present felt at the circum- 
stance of this most interesting national monument 
having been secured for the nation by the committees. 

The following interesting lots were put up and! 
sold at the subjoined prices :—Visitors’ Books of | 
Autographs, seventy guineas—Mr. Butler, of Clap- 
ton, who offered 2,000/. for the house ; ditto, twen- 





ty guineas; a curious tablet, with a portrait of 
Shakspeare—J. W. Pearson, 57. 5s.; five carved | 
walnut-tree chairs, with needlework backs and | 
seats—W. B. Fletcher, 5/. 5s. ; a curious antique | 
earved cabinet, elaborately worked—A. L. Butler, | 
10/. 10s. ; an elaborately earved Elizabethan chair, | 
cane back-—Mr. Lilly, 77. 7s.; another equally cu- | 
rious chair, high back—Mr. Lilly, 1/.; an inlaid | 
walnut-tree corner beaufet or closet—Mr. Lilly, 2/. | 
2s. ; two ancient portraits in frames—C. D. Butler, | 
1/. Is. ; a small bust of Shakspeare, carved from the | 
veritable mulberry tree, to the truth of which Mr 
Sharp deposed—Thomas Wilkinson, 18/. 18s. ; a 
spectacle case, also carved from the mulberry tree 
—Mr. Butler, 15/7. 15s. ; a life-size bust of Shak- 
speare in plaster, and a copy of the church register 
tracing the family from its first settlement at Strat- 
ford—Mr. Goldsmith, 1/.15s. ; an elaborately carved 
oak cabinet, with richly decorated front and sides | 
and corner pillars—Mr. Weedon, 10/. 10s.; two 
earved oak chairs, leather seats—Mr. Weedon, 1/. 
10s. ; a fine old black letter Bible, 1589—Mr. Wee- 
don, 2/7. 2s.; a small walnut-tree table, a small 
plaster bust, and a curious delf candlestick—Mr. 
Weedon, 16s.—Examiner. 





THE WORSE OF TWO ASSASSINATIONS. 


We can easily believe that the murder of the 
Duchess de Praslin filled Louis Philippe with horror. 
It must have shocked his humanity, and it ought to 
have touched and alarmed his conscience ; not that 
he was in the remotest way accountable for that 
particular crime, but as the example of the direful 
extremities to which matrimonial strife may be car- 
ried in high stations should have made him reflect 
with sorrow and with fear on what he has done and 





undone in Madrid. Sickening to the imagination is 
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the night scene of butchery in the chamber of the 
ill-fated Duchess de Praslin, but the assassin’s mal- 
ice did not go beyond the destruction of life, and 
his victim went to her account spotless in character, 
and with all her virtues unblemished. The mur- 
derer made his havoc of the body, hacked with his 
knife, stamped on the head with the impression of 
the ducal arms on the butt end of the pistol ; but 
here ended his malice ; he shortened a blameless 
life, he did not make a guilty one, he was assassin 
of the flesh, not assassin of what it enshrined. He 
wrought no corruption, no depravation, no debauch- 
ery, he contented himself with vulgar murder— 
there was an obstacle to his illicit desire, and he 
removed it; he did not doom the victim to a po- 
sition in which the virtues could not live, and in 
which the vices sure to spring up would tend to 
ruin of every kind, ruin of character, ruin of fame, 
ruin of inheritance. The assassin kept all the guilt 
to himself; he did not work his will through mak- 
ing his victim guilty—his instrument was a knife, 
not a snare to destroy by debauchery and degrada- 
tion, or to torture into the renouncement of rights. 

‘‘ What the eye does not see the heart does not 
rue.’? The mind’s eye sees the horrid scene of the 
wife sinking under the blows of the hand bound by 
every tie to protect her; but the assassination of 
character and peace is not palpable; we see the 
wounds, but do not trace them directly to the instru- 
ment, nor the instrument to the hand, and they are 
repeated at intervals. The butcher puts the sufferer 
out of pain in a few minutes, but demoralizing to 
destroy is a slow operation, requiring a sustained 
cruelty, which intense cupidity will supply. Such 
examples there have been in the annals of vulgar 
crime. Donellan, the guardian, who murdered his 
ward Sir Theodosius Boughton, commenced by 
giving the youth every licentious indulgence, in the 
hope that debauchery would do the work of death ; 
he never, however, had the wit to think of marry- 
ing him to some woman whom he would inveter- 
ately hate, and becoming impatient of the slow 
process of destroying by immorality, he shortened 
the matter with a dose of Jaurel water. For this 
act of comparative mercy he was hung. The sue 
cession to the estate was the temptation to the 
crime. Successions have much to answer for in 
wickedness, but modes are altered, and what used 
to be done by wars and throat-cutting is now brought 
about by weddings, the hymeneal torch being bor 
rowed from the Furies. 

But to return to our text—the piteous example 
of the assassination of the Duchess of Praslin— 
what father, with the alternative for his daughter of 


,a death like that of the unfortunate duchess or a life 


like that of Isabella of Spain, would hesitate as to 
the choice’—a sudden violent death on the one 
hand, on the other the crue)lest position in which a 
woman and wife can be placed, one in which it is 
hardly possible that the virtues most befitting the 
female character could survive, and in which, if 
they did survive, they would not be believed to sur- 
vive—an incredulity most powerfully tending to cast 
down morality in despair. A Lucretia may indeed 
exist with the repute of a Messalina, but that is not 
the question—it is whether any father would not 
prefer the worst death for his daughter with her 
mind unsullied, her fame unspotted, her virtues in 
their perfection, to such a lot as that which has been 
east for the Queen of Spain, whose throne is a 
2, whose reputation is dragged through the 

ennel, whose married life has been a series of dis- 
gusting disappointments, mortifications, and angry 
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conflict, and whose court and report, true or false, 
is the scandal of the whole civilized world. She 
may have resisted all the artful combination of 
adverse circumstances that would have demoralized 
ninety-nine women out of a hundred in the same 
position ; but the question whether she has done so 
or not is in itself an infamy which makes her fate 
more to be pitied than the victim in the late assas- 
sination, and which renders her destroyer not less 
to be execrated than the felon Duke of Praslin. The 
objects in the two cases have been different, but in 
morality the motives are hardly less criminal in the 
one instance than the other. ‘The evil desires had 
different directions, but they crushed what stood 
between them and the coveted object with equal 
ruthlessness—a mistress in the one case, a throne 
for a descendant in the other. 


** Committunt eadem diverso crimina fato, 
Ile crucem sceleris pretium tulit, hie diadema.”’ 


For taking away a life the Jaw has its penalties ; 
but for taking away the happiness of a life, for 
taking all that gives it value, for taking away peace, 
innocence, the world’s respect, and, worse still, 
self-respect, there is in the moral code no worse 
name than ambition, or the craving for family 
aggrandizement. 

Surious it is that in France, within a year, two 
personages have made the world ring with actions 
at opposite ends of the matrimonial chain, the Duke 
de Praslin by his method of dissolving a union, the 
matchmaking king by his refinement on the torture 
of old, of uniting a living with a dead body, to 
destroy by the repugnant pestiferous connection. 

We see it announced that, by order of the Queen 
of the French, a funeral service has been performed 
in the chapel of Eu for the repose of the Duchess 
of Praslin. If the life of the Queen of Spain should 
be shortened, and she should be despatched to the 
place where the wicked cease from troubling, it 
will be not for the Queen but for the King of the 
French to order a funeral service for the repose of 
Isabella's soul. He will owe it to her. And when 
she is no longer in the way as an obstacle, he will 
have no indisposition to pray for the repose of the 
soul his machinations so troubled in the life, for 
there has been no malice, no ill-will in the case— 
nothing but greed—nothing but what makes a vul- 
ie villain cut a throat to obtain a coveted purse. 

tis too general a libel on human, or on inhuman 

nature, that the injurer never forgives, but hates in 
proportion to the wrong he has done. This is far 
from uniformly true. One of the celebrated German 
assassins, a priest, who cut the throat of a mistress 
who embarrassed him, administered the last offices 
and solaces of religion to the dying victim with his 
hands reeking with her hot blood. 

Should Louis Philippe have to order a funeral 
service for the repose of the Queen Isabella, let it be 
in the chapel of Eu, where the nuptials were dis- 
cussed and the promise given which would have 
saved the young queen from so much trouble and 
misery.— Examiner, 4 Sept. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 


Str—The moral and religious world must unan- 
imously agree in the sentiments you express so 
eloquently in the “‘ Examiner’ of September 4. 
Certainly you have pointed out the worst of two 
assassins, and public execration will follow him to 
his grave. I believe it is seldom that you admit 
Latin verses into your paper; but, if the following 


U. S. FRIGATE RARITAN—-ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 





are worth a place in it, they may perhaps run for- 
ward into other channels, and shame one culprit. 
I am, sir, very truly yours, 
ALTER Savace Lanpor. 
Ad Philippum Galliarum Regem. 
O patre nequam gnate multd nequior, 
Philippe ! quorsum te petat sicarius? 
Probi-ne sunt in Gallia sicarii 
Soli! equitatis unici satellites ? 
At casta certé contigit tibi soror, 
Gnateque caste ; nec caret conjux fide, 
Uteunque matre scorto et infami domo. 
Atqui neque illud pessime scortum domis 
Neptem alligaret conjugi haudquaquam viro, 
Adulteramque vellet et compelleret, 
Ut pecus Iberum clauderet septo suo. 





Tue U. S. Fricate Raritan.—Mnr. Granrt’s 
ExprerIMENT.—Some two or three months since, 
the frigate Raritan entered this port from the Gulf 
of Mexico with a sick crew, a large number, some 
of them officers, having died on the passage, with 
what was believed to be the yellow fever. She 
was ordered off by the Board of Health, and has 
since been anchored off Craney Island, dismantled 
and uninhabited. Such was the dread of the fatal 
disease, that though every part of her was open, 
and her valuable cargo of provisions, &c., exposed, 
no one dared board her, save some hands from the 
Vandalis, whose duty it was to trim the wind-sails, 
that were set with the hope of purifying her. Sail- 
ors who ventured below, were sure to be seized 
with a violent sickness—five out of seven who went 
on board, having been prostrated by the foul stench 
that arose from her hold. It was suggested by 
many to scuttle her, but this was objected to, as it 
would cause a loss of between 50 and 60,000 dol- 
lars’ worth of provisions, powder, &c., which could 
not be removed while she remained infected. Some 
two or three weeks since Professor Robert Grant 
received permission of Com. Skinner, Chief of the 
Bureau of Construction, Equipment, and Repairs, 
to experiment on the frigate with his newly invented 
disinfecting gas. Such was his confidence in his 
own ability and the efficacy of his invention, that all 
the warnings of his more timid friends could not dis 
suade him from an undertaking which seemed death- 
daring. He went on board with his apparatus on 
Tuesday last week, and after Jaboring day and 
night, most of the time ‘‘ solitary and alone,”’ in 
a week he reported the ship to Captain Stribling. 
of the Pennsylvania, as perfectly healthy, and 
**sweet asanut.’’ The result of his experiment 
was, contrary to the expectation of many, a com- 
plete triumph ; and as a proof of his confidence in 
her purity, he will forthwith take up his lodgings 
on board, sleep in her cock-pit, and keep com- 
mand of one of our noblest frigates, if the govern- 
ment will only commission him, and furnish * a bold 
brave crew.’’—Norfolk Beacon, 25 Sept. 


APPLICATION OF THE ExLectric TeLeGRaPH TO 
Locomotives.—A line of electric telegraph is in 
active preparation along the railway from Vienna 
to Prague. As soon as it is completed, every loco- 
motive engine is to be furnished with a small elee- 
trie apparatus, by aid of which, and by that of a 
wire, which can, at pleasure, be put into communi- 
cation with that of the railway, the train can an 
nounce to every station, far or near, the events it 
may have learnt on the road. 
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OVERLAND EXPEDITION IN AUSTRALIA. 


From the Examiner. 


Journal of an Overland Expedition in Australia, 
from Moreton Bay to Port Essington, during the 
a 1844-1845. By Dr. Lupwie Lercunarprt. 

ne. 


Tue expedition described in this book excited 
great interest during its progress. The smallness 
of the party, the scantiness of its equipment, and 
the enormous tract of country proposed to be ex- 
plored, stamped it at its commencement with a char- 
acter of rashness; and when several months had 
passed without any tidings of the travellers, the 

ople of Sydney generally gave them up for lost. 

wo parties successively went out in search of them, 
or, failing their discovery, to ascertain their fate ; 
but neither could get upon their track, or learn any- 
thing concerning them: and when at last they re- 
appeared, after more than fifteen months’ absence, 
the delight and gratitude of the colonists of Sydney 
took a very substantial form. Upwards of fifteen 
hundred pounds were collected for them by public 
subseription ; and a gratuity of a thousand pounds 
was voted to them by the legislative council of the 
colony. Doctor Leichhardt has since received, too, 
the latest honors of the Geographical Societies of 
London and Paris. The successful issue of his 
perilous enterprise, the fortitude and perseverance 
displayed by the persons engaged in it, the advan- 
tages derived from it to general science, and in par- 
ticular to the colony and society of Sydney, were the 
proper and sufficient justification of these well-mer- 
ited rewards. 

The details of the expedition, in which a distance 
of upwards of three thousand miles was traversed, 
are given by Doctor Leichhardt in this volume, and 
will be read with great interest. He was the orig- 
inator, director, and animating soul of the enter- 
prise, from its commencement to its close. He 
limited the party, in the first instance, to five beside 
himself ; exacting from them the condition that they 
were to be contented with animal food, patiently to 
submit to every other privation, and resign them- 
selves implicitly to his guidance: but, on similar 
conditions, he allowed four additional persons to 
join them at Brisbane. It seems clear that it was by 
by these prudent precautions, by confining provisions 
and stores to what were actually necessary, and by 
keeping the expedition as far as possible in what 
Doctor Leichhardt calls * light marching order,”’ 
they were able to encounter the difficulues of the 
broken mountainous countries through which thev 
passed, to endure the unusual privations to which 
they were subjected, and at last to achieve success. 
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natives, a crown prisoner of Sydney, and a sturdy 
young lad. 

We shall not attempt to give any outline of what 
befell the expedition. Some notion may be formed 
of what they had to contend with, when the reader 
is told, that, having stored themselves with pro- 
visions for seven months only, which the doctor had 
calculated to be sufficient for ‘he journey, they were 
nearly sixteen months in reaching Port Essington. 
‘*] was deeply affected,’’ says Doctor Leichhardt, 
describing his arrival at the latter place, ‘‘ in finding 
myself again in civilized society, and could scarcely 
speak, the words growing big with tears and emo- 
tion; and even now, when considering with what 
small means the Almighty had enabled me to per- 
form such a long journey, my heart thrills in grate- 
ful acknowledgment.’’ He had arrived at Port 
Essington, too, with the satisfactory sense of hav- 
ing been engaged in no thankless or profitless labor. 
The resuit of his enterprise was thoroughly sue- 
cessful. It has added not a little to our existing 
stock of knowledge in the various departments of 
natural history ; and has made discovery, in districts 
before untrodden, of an almost boundless extent of 
fertile country, replete with means for the estab- 
lishment and growth of civilization, and connecting 
the Australian continent with the shores of the In- 
dian Ocean. 

We shall borrow a few extracts from Doctor 
Leichhardt’s unassuming yet most striking narra- 
tive, to show the character of the hardships endured, 
the dangers braved, and the almost insuperable dif- 
ficulties surmounted by steady fortitude. After the 
eighth month their condition began to be very crit- 
ieal. 

** When we left our last camp at the Lynd, John 
Murphy's pony was missing. Charley went to look 
for it, and did not join us before we had arrived at 
our camp, after an unusually Jong and fatiguing 
stage. He brought us the melancholy news that 
he had found the poor beast on the sands of the 
Lynd, with its body blown up, and bleeding from 
the nostrils. It had either been bitten by a snake, or 
had eaten some noxious herb, which had fortunate- 
ly been avoided by the other horses. Accidents of 
this kind were well calculated to impress us with 
the conviction of our dependence on Providence, 
which had hitherto been so kind and merciful. 

** As all our meat was consumed, I was com- 
pelled to stop, in order to kill one of our little steers. 
It proved to be very fat, and allowed us once more 
to indulge in our favorite dish of fried liver. Al- 
though we were most willing to celebrate the anni- 
versary of the battle of Waterloo, and to revive our 


They took with them seventeen horses and sixteen | own ambitious feelings at the memory of the deeds 


head of cattle ; and not the least interesting part of 


| 
| 


of our illustrious heroes, we had nothing left but 


the doctor's narrative relates to his brute compan- | the saturated rags of our sugar bags ; which, how- 


ions. The bullocks were highly unmanageable at 
first ; but ropes, iron nose-rings, and other artifices, 
were some check to their refractory bluntness ; and 
the familiarity of constant association, and of common 
wants and dangers, seems to have made it at last 
quite a family party of ‘‘ man and beast.’’ The 
horses, the dogs, and the bullocks, came to have each 
their peculiar character, their marked individuality, 
their (as it were) personal interest for the men; 
and when the expedition fell upon its evil days— 
horses drowned, dogs lost, and bullocks of necessity 
killed—it was with no small grief they lost the old 
familiar brutish faces. The men of education in 
the party, beside the doctor himself, were four, 
well acquainted, for the most part, with natural his- 
tory pursuits; the attendants were two aboriginal 
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ever, we had kept for the purpose, and which we 
now boiled up with our tea: our last flour was con- 
sumed three weeks ago; and the enjoyment of fat 
cake, therefore, was not to be thought of. Should 
any of my readers think these ideas and likings 
ridiculous and foolish, they may find plenty of anal- 
ogous facts by entering the habitations of the poor, 
where I have not only witnessed, but enjoyed, sim- 
ilar treats of sugared tea and buttered bread.”’ 

The climate was very merciful to them; but 
et this they had to set the unceasing anxiety 
of possible attack from the natives. 

‘* The mornings and evenings were very beautiful, 
and are by no climate that I have ever 
lived in. It was delightful to watch the fading and 
changing tints of the western sky after sunset, and 
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to contemplate, in the refreshing coolness of ad- 
vaneing night, the stars as they successively ap- 
peared, and entered on their nightly course. The 
state of our health showed how congenial the cli- 
mate was to the human constitution ; for, without 
the comforts which the civilized man thinks essen- 
tially necessary to life ; without flour, without salt, 
and miserably clothed, we were yet all in health ; 
although at times suffering much from weakness 
and fatigue. At night we stretched ourselves on 
the ground, almost as naked as the natives, and 
though most of my companions stil used their tents, 
it was amply proved afterwards that the want of 
this luxury was attended with no ill consequences.”’ 

A few days after the above entry in Doctor Leich- 
hardt’s journal, the natives suddenly attacked them. 
They had heard, some days before, the ‘* subdued 
cooees’’ which indicated their presence in the neigh- 
borhood, but seem to have had not the least expec- 
tation of immediate danger. They had made their 
tents, and had obtained some game which enabled 
them to dine well. 

‘* After dinner Messrs. Roper and Calvert retired 
to their tent, and Mr. Gilbert, John, and Brown, 
were platting palm leaves to make a hat, and I stood 
musing near their fire-place, looking at their work, 
and occasionally joining in theirconversation. Mr. 
Gilbert was congratulating himself upon having 
succeeded in learning to plat; and, when he had 
nearly completed a yard, he retired with John to 
their tent. This was about seven o’clock; and I 
stretched myself upon the ground as usual, at a lit- 
tle distance from the fire, and fell into a dose, from 
which | was suddenly roused by a loud noise, and 
a eall for help from Calvert and Roper. Natives 
had suddenly attacked us. They had doubtless 
watehed our movements during the afternoon, and 
marked the position of the different tents; and, as 
soon as it was dark, sneaked upon us, and threw a 
shower of spears at the tents of Calvert, Roper, and 
Gilbert, ae few at that of Phillips, and also one 
or two towards the fire. Charley and Brown called 
for caps, which I hastened to find, and as soon as 
they were provided, they discharged their guns into 
the crowd of the natives, who instantly fled, leaving 
Roper and Calvert pierced with several spears, and 
severely beaten by their waddies. Several of these 
spears were barbed, and could not be extracted 
without difficulty. I had to foree one through the 
arm of Roper to break off the barb; and to cut an- 
other out of the groin of Mr. Calvert. John Mar- 
phy had succeeded in getting out of the tent, and 
concealing himself behind a tree, whence he fired 
at the natives, and severely wounded one of them, 
before Brown had discharged his gun. Not seeing 
Mr. Gilbert, I asked for him, when Charley told me 
that our unfortunate companion was no more! He 
had come out of his tent with his gun, shot, and 
powder, and handed them to him, when he instantly 
dropped down dead. ° ° ws . 

**Mr. Roper had received two or three spear 
wounds in the scalp of his head; one spear had 
passed through his left arm, another into his cheek 
below the jugal bone, and penetrated the orbit, and 
injured the optic nerve, and another in his loins, 
besides a heavy blow on the shoulder. Mr. Calvert 
had received several severe blows from a waddi; 
one on the nose which had crushed the nasal bones ; 
one on the elbow, and another on the back of his 
head ; besides which, a barbed spear had entered 
his groin, and another into his knee. As may be 
readily imagined, both suffered great pain, and were 
scarcely able to move. The spear that terminated 





poor Gilbert's existence, had entered the chest, be- 
tween the clavicle and the neck; but made so small 
a wound, that for some time I was unable to detect 
it. From the direction of the wound he had prob- 
ably received the spear when stooping to leave his 
tent.’’ 

Mr. Gilbert was one of the volunteers who joined 
at Brisbane, and Doctor Leichhardt had used every 
persuasion to deter him from the expedition ; but he 
was bent upon prosecuting certain zoological inqui- 
ties, and thus paid for them the forfeit of his life. 
Yet within three days of this frightful incident, (it 
occurred on the 28th of June,) an with the wounded 
relying solely on the still kindly climate and Doctor 
Leichhardt’s surgical skill, the whole party were in 
march again. ‘They buried their ill-fated compan- 
ion, and travelled upwards of fourteen miles, on the 
first of July; nordid the severe wounds received 
form any further impediment to the progress of the 
journey. 

Among the matters that diversified it were such 
as this: 

** By a mere accident, we diseovered a remarka- 
ble medicinal property of the glutinous secretion of 
the seed-vessels of a drooping Grevillea. John 
Murphy, having no pockets in his trowsers, put the 
seeds which he found during the stage into his bo- 
som, close to the skin, where he had already depos- 
ited a great number of Sterculia, and was much 
inconvenienced by the starry prickles which sur- 
round the seeds. Afterwards, finding the droop- 
ing Grevillea in fruit, he gathered some capsules 
and placed them as before stated. Upon arriving 
at the camp he felt great pain ; and, on examining 
the place, he saw, to his greatest horror, that the 
whole of the skin of the epigastric region was col- 
ored black, and raised intoa great number of painful 
blisters. Upon his showing it to me, 1 thought 
that it was caused by the Sterculia prickles having 
irritated the skin, and rendered it more sensitive to 
the sharp properties of the exudation of the seed- 
vessels of Grevillea. Brown, however, merely 
touched the skin of his arm with the matter, when 
blisters immediately rose ; showing clearly its prop- 
erties. The discoloration of the skin was like the 
effects of nitrate of silver.”’ 

Here is one of Doctor Leichhardt’s notices of the 
fates of his brute fellow-travellers. 

** We travelled down to the water, about four 
miles north-east along the creek, which was covered 
with cypress ee thickets, and tea-tree scrub, Mr. 
Calvert and Charley returned on our tracks to en- 
deavor to recover our poor dog. They found him 
almost dead—stretched out in the deep eattle track, 
which he seemed not to have quitted, even to find 
a shady place. They brought him to the camp; 
and I put his whole body, with the exception of his 
head, under water, and bled him ; he lived six hours 
longer, when he began to bark, as if raving, and to 
move his legs slightly, as dogs do when dreaming. 
It seemed that he died of inflammation of the brain. 
If we become naturally fond of animals which share 
with us the comferts of life, and become the cheer- 
ful companions of our leisure hours, cur attachment 
becomes still greater when they not only share in 
our sufferings, but aid greatly to alleviate them. 
The little world of animated beings, with which we 
moved on, was constantly before our eyes; and 
each individual the constant object of our attention. 
We became so familiar with every one of them, 
that the slightest change in their walk, or in their 
looks, was readily observed, and the state of their 
health anxiously interpreted. Every bullock, every 
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horse, had its peculiar character, its well-defined 
individuality, which formed the frequent topic of our 
conversation, in which we all most willingly joined, 
hecause every one was equally interested. My 
veaders will, therefore, easily understand my deep 
distress when I saw mnyself, on recent occasions, 
compelled to kill two of our favorite bullocks long 
before their time; and when our poor dog died, 
which we all had fondly hoped to bring to the end 
ef cur journey. Brown hal cheer by accident, or 
influenced by an unconscious feeling of melancholy, 
fallen into the habit of almost constantly whistling 
and humming the soldier’s death march, which had 
such a singularly depressing effect on my feelings, 
that I was frequently constrained to request him to 
change his tune.”’ 

Another extract will show that the doctor’s zeal 
for his four-footed friends, selfish as in some sort it 
may have been, was not confined to words. 

‘** About three miles above the junction of the 
Wilton with the Roper, we again encamped on the 
steep banks of the latter, at a spot which I thought 
would allow our horses and cattle to approach in 
safety. One unfortunate animal, however, slipped 
into the water, and every effort to get him out was 
made invain. Its constant attempts to scramble up 
the boggy banks only tired it, and as night advanced, 
we had to wait until the tide rose again. I watched 
by him the whole night, and at high water we suc- 
ceeded in getting him out of the water; but he be- 
gan to plange again, and unfortunately broke the 
tether which had kept his fore-quarters up, and fell 
back inte the river. At last I found a tolerable 
landing place about fifty yards higher up; but, as 
I was swimming with him up to it, and trying to 
lead him clear of the stumps of trees, he became 
entangled in the tether rope by which I guided him, 
rolled over, and was immediately drowned. ‘This 
reduced our number of horses to nine. When the | 
other horses were brought to the camp, another | 
rushed into the water, but I swam with him at once 
to the good landing place, and we succeeded in sav- | 
ing him.” 

Our Jast quotation must be a memorial of the last | 
of the bullocks, and of his instincts of regret for the | 
loss of his companions. 

‘* Poor Rehmond, the last of our bullocks, came 
frequently to the spot where his late companion had | 
been killed; but finding that he was gone, he re- | 
turned to his abundant feed, and when | loaded him 
to continue eur journey down the river he was full 
and sleek. It was interesting to observe how the 
bullocks on all previous occasions almost invariably 
took cognizance of the place where one of their | 
number had been killed. They would visit it eith®™ 
during the night or the next day, walk round the | 
spot, lift their tails, snuff the air with an occasional 
shake of their horns, and sometimes set off in a 
gallop.” 

Doctor Leichhardt has not been deterred by his 
sufferings on this expedition from engaging 1 an- 
other adventure, fraught with like utility and danger. 
He is now engaged in an overland journey to Swaa 
river, (which is expected to occupy him two years 
and a half,) with the object of exploring the interior 
of Australia, of discovering the extent of Sturt’s 
desert and the character of the western and north- 
western coast, and of observing the gradual change 
in vegetation and animal life from one side of the 
continent to the other. 
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ELECTRIC TELEGRAPHS. 


Tue old adage, ‘it never rains but it pours,”’ is 
as fully verified in the history of scientific discoveries 
as by the events of life. When science rains upon 
us any new and long desiderated gift, it comes not 
in scanty crops, but torrents of inventions embody- 
ing the same principle in different shapes are 
poured down, so that we are in a perfect embarras 
des richesses,and know not which of the many to 
choose. It has been thus with most of the great 
discoveries and inventions in science ; for no sooner 
has any given problem been solved that the success- 
ful discoverer finds himself surrounded by claimants 
for a share of the honor. It has been so from the 
invention of printing by types down to the mere 
astonishing invention of printing by lightning ; so it 
will probably continue to the end of time; and we 
doubt not that when the two problems of squaring 
the cirele and setting the Thames on fire shall have 
been solved, the ‘‘ rain’’ will descend on many at 
the same time, and multitudinous means will be at 
once discovered for doing what philosophers of all 
ages have hitherto striven for without success. 

The numerous inventions of electric telegraphs 
are apt illustrations of the abundance that attends 
the new appliance of scientific principles to accom- 
modate the wants of man. The various contri- 
vances by which electricity may be applied to 
transmit signals with the speed of lightning, have 
indeed made the choice of the particular means a 
question of no small difficulty. There are four 
companies now competing with one another to send 
messages through the earth ; and not only has each 
of these companies its peculiar mode of availing 
itself of the terrestrial currents of electricity for that 
purpose, but there are at least thirty other distinet 
plans for accomplishing the same object. In some 
of these appliances the communications are made 
by the deflections of gold leaf, in others by the 
sounding of bells of different tones ; in some, again, 
by causing magnetic needles to point to letters of 
the alphabet. There are also various printing tel- 
egraphs, which will print a message delivered at 
one station almost instantaneously at the distant 
station with which the instrument is en ropport. 
Among the most recent of the printing telegraphs 
is the one invented by Dr. Howse, of the United 
States ; the operating parts of which are arranged 
like the keys of a pianoforte, so that by pressing 
down a key marked with a letter of the alphabet a 
like letter. is printed on paper at the other terminus 
of the connecting wire. Telegraphs of this con- 
struction are in extensive use in America; and it is 
intended to enable friends in distant towns to hold 
direet and immediate communication with each 
other. 

The telegraph company which has sueceeded in 
extending the electric telegraph most widely in 
England, transmit their signals at present by mag- 
netic needles ; but we this week ins an inge- 
nious plan recently invented by Mr. Bain, and 
which we understand it is the company’s intention 
to adopt, whereby the communications are actually 
written. The galvanic pen does not luxuriate in 
flourishes ; it neither crosses its /s nor dots its is ; 
but on it goes in one undeviating straight line ; and 
yet there is such significance in its touch, that the 
initiated can decipher its mark more readily than he 
could the handwriting of most literary seribes. ‘The 
line, though straight, is not unbroken ; and it is by 
the breaks that the letters and words are made 
known. To produce this effect, a strip of paper is 
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perforated, and then placed on a clock-work mech- 
anism which draws it along, pressed tight against a 
metallic drum. The point of one of the wires 
which forms the electric circuit presses on the paper 
as it crosses the drum; and at each aperture it 
comes in contact with the metal. The paper being 
a non-conduetor of electricity, the circuit is inter- 
rupted whilst it interposes, and is only completed at 
the perforated apertures. A similar piece of mech- 
anism at the distant station draws a strip of moist 
blue paper across the drum, and a point of the con- 
necting wire presses also upon that. ‘The property 
which electricity possesses of discharging and alter- 
ing the colors of substances is applied in discharg- 
ing the color of the paper over which the point 
passes on those parts where the electric circuit is 
not interrupted, and on the other parts a dark-col- 
ored line is marked ; consequently the breaks in the 
line correspond with the perforations made in the 
strip of paper whereon the signals are stamped. 
By varying the positions and by increasing the num- 
ber of the perforated spaces, the letters and symbols 
are indicated. For example, a single smal)_space 
marks one letter, a wider s another, two small 
spaces together a third ; aay combining the wide 
and narrow spaces every letter is expressed. The 
operation of perforating the paper requires practice 
to do it quickly ; but when the paper is wo it 
is run through the apparatus very rapidly. Much 
improvement might, and no doubt will be made in 
this mode of making communications ; for the prin- 
ciple seems capable of being applied even to trans- 
mitting the wnting of one ent to another ; 
and merchants in London, after quitting Change, 
might thus send their instructions in full to their 
correspondents at Liverpool, which might be filed 
as authentic documents for reference. 

We have observed that the variety of forms in 
which useful inventions of the same kind present 
themselves embarrass the choice. Perhaps it is this 
difficulty which paralyzes the government; for, 
strange to say, though the wires of the electric tel- 
egraph are laid down from London to Gosport, the 
government officials continue to work the old sema- 
phore on the same line, in preference to the infi- 
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nitely more speedy and certain electric telegraph. 
Instead of being the first to encourage useful inven- 
tions, the government is always the last te adept 
them, even when their utility has been long proved : 
therefore, perhaps, it was not to be expected that | 
so great an innovation as the employment of light- 

ning-messengers should be yet permitted. The 

speedy operations of the electric telegraph may well 
terrify the tardy-moving officials, who cannot find 

precedents for its use in the days of Pitt and Fox. | 
here seems no tangibility about a thing that, in | 
some incomprehensible manner, glides instantane- | 
ously through an iron wire and returns without any | 
hinderance through the solid earth. Red tape ean | 
get no hold on lightning. The arms of the sema-| 
phore, on the contrary, are of wood, and may be 

held steady ; they work slowly, and (weather and 

daylight permitting) surely ;—the red tape sticks to 

them.—Spectator, Sept. 4. 





From the Spectator. 
TISCHENDORFF’S TRAVELS IN THE EAST. 


Constantine Tiscuenporrr is a German savan, 
who seeks to establish a purer text of the New 
Testament. He considers that the text from the 
later manuscripts, used by Erasmus and Stephens, 





(because they wanted access to earlier,) have too 


much fettered the later editors; and that the only 
proper mode of getting at a pure reading is by a 
verbatim print ef the manuscripts from the fourth 
to the tenth century that lie seattered through the 
libraries of Furope, comparing them with the quo- 
tations of the earlier fathers as well as with the 
earlier Latin versions. In this way, M. ‘Tischen- 
dorff considers that the world would have the means 
of arriving at the true text: and, suppesing the 
munificent design executed, such would be the 
case ; the more ancient manuscripts being, exteris 
paribus, clearly of the greatest authority. The 
importance of this labor and expense is not se evi- 
dent. M. Tischendorff speaks of the different tone 
or coloring of the text in the earlier compared with 
the later versions; but the largest changes that he 
notices are the text of the three heavenly witnesses 
—a matter that has been disputed to tiresomeness, 
and the omission of the story of the woman taken 
in adultery—also a subject of doubt from the days 
of St. Augustin if not earlier. And where theology 
or anything like theology is at issue, such disputes 
would arise if we had a manuscript of the age of 
the apostles. Those who deemed a passage to be 
in their favor would support, and those whem i 
bere hard upon would repudiate, its authenticity. 

However, M. ‘Tischendorff is enthusiastic in his 
object. In pursuit of it he had explored the repos- 
itories of England, France, and laly, when, in 
1844, an opportunity offered of going to the Fast, 
and he embraced it with ardor. Leaving Leghorn 
in March, he reached Alexandria; and after exam- 
ining such collections of manuscripts in the Egyptian 
monasteries as he could get access to, he started 
for Mount Sinai. Thence he returned to Egypt ; 
then went to Judea, to survey Jerusalem and its 
neighborhood ; and visited the monasteries of Mount 
Carmel and Patmos, Smyrna and Constantinople, 
with a variety of Jess important places, on his way 
home. 

The scholarly results of his tour M. Tischen- 
dorff reserves for classical publications and his edi- 
torial labors. His deseriptions chiefly refer to the 
state in which he found the libraries and their con- 
tents; the learning of the monks, and the value 
they attached to their treasures,-or rather the sort 
of knowledge they had of them; some discussions 
on manusenpts which were not there, and any little 
incidents that occurred in connection with the pur- 
suit. In facet, the main object of the tour merely 
falls into place as forming a part of the personal 
adventures of the writer: nay, it is sometimes post- 
poned to antiquarian discussions on localities, as at 
Mount Sinai and Jerusalem. This is to be re- 
gretted; because the subject was a novelty in 
books of travels, and our author was strongest on 
his own ground. Writing to Germans, whe do not 
travel quite so much as the motion-loving Britons, 
and probably do not so often tell their adventures 
to the world, he makes too much of matters with 
which the English public are already familiar, and 
which, be it said, they have had presented by artists 
with a more graphic style and a better taste. M. 
Tischendorff has something of the sedateness of the 
German and the rust of the scholar and recluse, 
which he aims at combining with the vivacious 
manner and sentiment of the Frenchman. Not 
content with describing things and routes which are 
familiar to English readers, he must indulge in 
rhapsodies, sometimes upon the scene before him, 
sometimes about personal reminiscences, the last 
not always intelligible, but intended to be tender. 
There is, too, a dash of bad taste about some of his 
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stories, and for a learaed man he seems occasionally 
rather ignorant of oriental usages. 

Upon other matters of learning our author is 
more at home. He is familiar with the early trav- 
ellers in the Eest, and by that means is sometimes 
able to give to the present the interest of contrast 
by comparing it with the past. The foreign eye 
with which he regards things is another source of 
eceasional novelty, or at least of curiosity, espe- 
cially when German and British ideas clash. The 
savan’s personal qualifications fora traveller are not 
of the highest kind: in the desert or in Syria he 
takes every one for a bandit; ‘the sea, the open 
sea,’’ turns him very queasy; and the common 
accidents of navigation become memorabilia— 


—‘‘ the waves oozing through the port-hole made 
His berth a little damp and him afraid.” 


But in spite of these amusing traits, the book is 
slow, and somewhat dry. The descriptions of 
nature are short, without producing the effect which 
follows a brief exhibition of salient points ; and the 
author falls into the plan of the common tourist who 
has crammed for his journey and exhibits at every 
spot the commonplaces of its history. In the case 
of Tischendorff the knowledge is probably genuine ; 
and the scenes of Palestine are memorable both in 





sacred and profane story. The mode, however, is 
so common that it has become vulgarized. 
The best parts of the book are those which relate | 
to the search for manuscripts. The interest may'| 
often be only bibliographical, and the result is’ 
sometimes nothing; but there are reality in the’ 
subjects, understanding in the author, and often | 
some incident in the pursuit. 
THE GERMANIC GRECIAN AND THE GREEK PATRIARCH. | 
‘* T was informed by many persons of a weasury of 
manuseripts that had reached Cairo from Antioch’ 
abeut twenty years ago. It consisted of an entire! 
library conveyed to Cairo as security, and was in 
the immediate possession of the patriarch. No 
persen conversant with such matters had seen these 
manuscripts, and therefore the stories about them. 
were exaggerated into romance. The incredible 
addition was soon made that this library was walled-_ 
up. The Austrian consul-general endeavored in 
the kindest manner to obtain for me an elucidation | 
of the mystery. To effect this, he thought the best 
plan would be to make a direct application to the| 
patriarch, with whom he was personally acquainted. | 
We therefore rode one Sunday in company with a 
native Greek to Old Caire, where the patriarch | 
resides when absent from Alexandria. 
“ After the preliminaries of reception by an aged | 
female domestic, who hespitably entertained us with | 
coffee and pipes, the patriarch himself appeared in| 
his home costume, which was sufficiently distin-| 
guished to indicate his high rank. Pope Gregory 
XIV. was more simply clad when he admitted me 
to a private audience. The patriarch, who is now 
in his ninety-first year, has great dignity in his 
appearance; his long white beard, which falls 
down upen his breast, becomes him very well ; his 
stature is above the ordinary height. We ex- 
changed a few friendly words; in the course of 
which I told him, that the chief ecclesiastic of my 
own country was, like him, a wonder also in his 
reverend appearance; for he equally resisted the 
attacks of extreme old age by the indestructible 
bearing of a cheerful temperament. 
“We rapidly approached the object of our visit. 





The consul-general told him that ] was a profound 





Hellenist, although I had never been in Greece. 
The patriarch then called for a printed Greek book 
in folio, I think it was a volume of Chrysostomus, 
and he requested me to read in it. I presumed he 
wished to hear how we un-Grecians pronounce 
Greek, and I read him a couple of lines according 
to our Leipsic pronunciation. To my great morti- 
fication, I did not succeed in this examination; I 
may fairly record it as a failure. The patriarch 
upon this experiment was of opinion that I had 
scarcely yet learnt the alphabet. We intermingled 
a little mirth in our hasty explanations; but the 
mishap was not to be repaired. I conversed also in 
Greek with him: but the least mistake in the 
Romaie pronunciation, or even a false a¢eent—I 
had latterly become accustomed to pronounce the 
Greek according to its quantity—he urged harshly 
in confirmation of his opinion. It would seem that 
the patriarch had the delicate ear of a Parisian 
lady. It was now, indeed, difficult to make him 
comprehend that my studies of manuscripts could 
be of any consequence. My Codex Ephrami Syri 
Rescriptus sounded like a pleasant fable. Upon 
hearing of it, he retorted with how could I read 
manuscript, when J could not even read a printed 
text? 

‘“* The consul began to Jose his temper, and told 
him he might wholly rely upon him, and that our 
great object was only to obtain the privilege of the 
sight of his concealed library. Upon wishing to 
know why we so eagerly sought to see it, we 
informed him that my object was to inspect the 
ancient codices of the original text of the New 
Testament, in order to derive a text from their 


combination which might approach as closely as 


possible to what was written by the apostles. But 
he added, we have all that we require: we have 
the evangelists, we have the apostles, what can we 
desire moret The idea of criticism seems to have 
struck his ears for the first time in his ninety-first 
year. He became thoughtful and distrustful upon 
our explanations. At Jast he availed himself of the 
cireumstanee that the library was walled-up, and 
could be entered only at a great outlay ; whereupon 
we mentioned that we were willing to bear all the 
charges. Nevertheless he seemed only apparently 
to concur, and we very speedily withdrew. * * 

“ But to revert to the walled-up library of the 
patriarch : we induced several Greeks of distinctior 
to attach themselves to our interests; nevertheless 
we were still unsuccessful, for as an opponent we 
had to combat with a narrow-minded dogmatism, 
which saw in my critical labors upon the sacred 


| text some undefined danger threaten the status quo 


of the faith of the Greek church. 

** At Jast I found a powerful auxiliary in a German 
physician, a man whose name had been already 
very long dear to me. He made his professional 
intercourse, as family physician to the procurator 
of the patriarch, available for my object, and upon 
him some influence was gained by the re ntation 
that upon my return to Europe I should make an 
unfavorable report respecting this unapproachable 
walled-up patriarchal library. The procurator 
promised that he would have this library opened for 
me; but I was not pres’: personally when this 
took place ; and the nut — + of manuseripts that I 
had the opportunity of examining from it was very 
small, whereas the remaining contents ef the library 
consisted ostensibly of many thousand printed 
books. I strongly suspected that I was not ingen- 
uously dealt with: yet those few manuscripts have 
yielded most welcome results."’ 
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LIBRARY OF THE SAMARITANS AT NAPLUS. 


‘‘T was now anxious to visit the Samaritan 
synagogue, being exccedingly curious to inspect 
the celebrated manuscripts which it contains. 
There was no difficulty in obtaining access. A 
rabbin, but not the chief, who had remained en- 
gaged with the pasha, led us to a small oratory 
which was covered with straw mats, and not to be 
trodden except bare-footed. Upon a book-shelf I 
observed about twenty manuscripts, chiefly upon 
parchment. ‘To several I unhesitatingly accord an 
age of many hundred years. One exhibited by 
many peculiarities—for instance, that of being 
written, in three columns—an antiquity of more than 
a thousand years. But I was chiefly occupied with 
the alleged exceedingly ancient manuscript which 
is said to contain a statement to the effect that it 
was written thirteen years afier the death of Moses, 
by Abischua, the son of Phineas, who was grandson 
of Aaron. The rabbin brought us a tin case, 
within which lay the manuscript, like a large, syn- 
agogue roll of parchment, enveloped in a costly 
covering of crimson silk with embroidered golden 
letters. It bears undeniable traces of antiquity. I 
examined the parchment, the color of the ink, the 
system of the lines, the punctuation, the divisions, 
none of which have initials, and the characters, as 
well as they could be examined without a knowl- 
edge of the Samaritan. All combine to convey 
the idea of a manuscript of the sixth century. 
Even under this supposition it necessarily holds a 
very distinguished rank among all.the ancient 

archment codices of both the East and the West. 

ith respect to the alleged statement, it may not, 
if in fact it exist, be considered otherwise than as a 
transcript carelessly copied from former documents, 
and incorporated in it as a note founded on a remote 
tradition. Perhaps this Abischua took some share 
in writing the original pentateuch. In that case, 
the statement in question would receive some elu- 


day, the Easter pilgrims extend their first day's 
journey homeward only as far as Bir; the pilgrims 
from Galilee may also Jong since have practised the 
same custom. Our road to Nazareth was certainly 
the same which our Lord and his disciples repeat- 
edly took when he went to the festival. These 
reminiscences were the dearest company. In our 
frequent descent from the precipitous mountain 
declivities of this district, I clearly comprehended 
how correctly the sacred text, speaking of the 
paschal journey of Jesus, usually says (John vii- 
10) * went he also up unto the feast.’ ”’ 

M. Tischendorff’s parting at Patmos from the 
wife and sister-in-law of his host, furnishes an 
example of the manner in which he sometimes 
mingles sentimental and Scriptural matters with 
creature coinforts. 

** But I must relate my farewell from the house 
of my host. As my visit happened during the 
Greek fasts, our mid-day repast consisted conse- 
quently of appropriate dishes; but before I again 
stepped on board ship a roasted chicken was sent 
after me by the careful hostess. During the after- 
noon, | had exchanged many friendly words with 
both the black-eyed sisters, and had certainly enter- 
tained more kind thoughts than I could express in 
words. Upon taking leave, the lady herself 
hastened pat» af to a flowering shrub close to the 
house, broke two blossoms off, and brought them 
tome. The blossoms were very beautiful, but the 
eyes of the giver shone still more beautifully. Her 
sister ran to an odoriferous plant, and brought me 
a nosegay from it. It was therefore with tender 
emotion that I parted from the two sweet daughters 
of the island of St. John. I thought of the favorite 
exhortation of St. John with which he was accus- 
tomed to address the community, ‘ Beloved, let us 
love one another.’ (1 John, iv. 7.) Who would 
|not suppose that these ladies of Patmos bore the 
farewell of their instructor faithfully im their 
hearts ?”’ 





cidation from the practice in the Greek manuscripts 


of the Gospel, wherein is frequently noted that it | 


was written by Matthew, by John, &c., as well as 
the year in which it was first promulgated. These 
notices have misled uninformed persons. For in- 
stance, I found in a celebrated library, inscribed in 
a manuscript of the gospel, a remark from the pen 
of the librarian himself, to the effeet that the man- 


uscript was written by the rhetorician Hebraides, | 


in the tenth century after Christ’s ascension, and 

referred to an ancient commentary. But what 

stood in this commentary! Nothing more than 

that the Gospel of St. Matthew was published ten 

— after Christ’s ascension, and that in the 
ebrew tongue. 

** But I return to the Samaritans at Naplus. I 
do not believe that it would be impossible to obtain 
their manuscripts ; and I feel convinced that thereby 
a precious treasure would be gained for even the 
largest library in Europe.”’ 

he following is a rather favorable specimen of 
the manner in which M. Tischendorff combines 
Scriptural reminiscences and tradition ; generally 
treating the latter with a singular mixture of critical 
scepticism and sentimental belief. 

** Bir enjoys distinction in Christian tradition. It 
formed the first day’s journey of Joseph and Mary 
(St. Luke, ii. 43.) upon their return from the pass- 
over; and it was here they sought Jesus, when 
ead 02 old, among their friends, and missed 
him. There is nothing inconsistent in this tradi- 
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Destruction at certain epochs, to be followed by 
replacement in order to advanee, seems a law of the 
natural, the national, and the social world. The 
history of the earth as unfolded by geology exhibits 
this principle in every stage of progress. History 
and tradition, or tradition’s echoes, point to the in- 
vasion of an inferior by a superior race, and the 
|national destruction or absorption of the former. 
Greece and Italy, under unknown or disputed colo- 
nists—Gaul, Spain, and Britain, under the Romans 
—are merely an illustration of the principle which 
is now at work among the aborigines of America 
and Australasia. It would be needless to point out 
how social changes operate upon manners, and 
whole classes become extinet as one grade ad- 
vances upon another: where is now the feudal 
baron, or the courtier wit, or even ‘‘ the fine ola 
English gentleman?” In looking at industrial oc- 
cupations, the destruction of copyists to be replaced 
by printers will at once recur to every mind. In 
the memory of us all, the *‘long stage’’ with its 
** characters’ has nearly vanished from the land ; 
and other if less rapid and staring changes have 
already taken place in various branches of industry, 
|or are now in progress. It is possible that the 
entire English and Irish agricalturists must be re- 
placed ; probable that the West Indian planters 





tion ; as from ancient custom, even at the present 


must share the same fate. Whether this is to be 
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accomplished by total ruin, or by absorption, or by | turing population of Europe, are beyond the power 
a social change brought about by giving new ideas | of the planter, or could not in his circumstances be 
to the existing race, would be difficult to decide | profitably applied. As the subject is of great im- 
upon after the experiment, much more & priori. rtance to the West Indian proprietor and the pub- 
To contribute something to the last alternative— | lic at large, it may not be useless to give a general 
to change measures rather than men—is the object | idea of the sugar-manufacture, so far as to make 
of Dr. W. J. Evans in the Sugar-Planter’s Manual. | Dr. Evans’ views intelligible. 
Dr. Evans fully admits the difficulties in which the| Healthy cane in a state of maturity is shown by 
planter is involved by partial free trade, which has | chemical experiment to consist of 90 parts of fluid 
destroyed his protection without giving him freedom | and 10 of solid matters ; the fluid constituting what 
of industry, by the want of labor under which he | is called cane-juice, the solid consisting of woody 
suffers, by the destruction of Gapital and the loss of | fibre. The quantity of sugar in the juice has been 
profits which crude and popularity-hunting legisla-! variously estimated ; indeed, independently of acci- 
tion entailed upon him, and the depression and lack | dental circumstances, it must differ with the qual- 
of enterprise that such a state of pressure produces | ity of the cane. Dr. Evans takes the sugar at 18 
in the mind. Still he thinks that something may | per cent. of the fluid, but considers that it not un- 
be done by the introduction of agricultural machinery | frequently exceeds 22 per cent. To extract it ail 
or implements, except in British Guiana, which, | is possible to the chemist in his laboratory, but im- 
from ‘‘the nature of the country, is at present| possible for the planter; or if it could be done, the 
wholly dependent on manual labor.’’ In his opin-| expenses would absorb the profit. Our author, 
ion, however, the principal means of safety are, first, | however, considers that a much larger amount may 
greater attention to the quality of the cane and the | be obtained than is now done; and the chief end 
precise time of cutting it, so as to secure a richer|of The Sugar-Planter’s Manual is to point out the 
quality and larger quantity of ‘juice ;” second, | way. 
imprevements in the manufacture, from the first} When the cane is cut, the first operation is to 
** pressure’’ of the canes till the shipment of the| carry it to the mill, where it is crushed by means 
sugar and molasses. ‘This last section is indeed the | of rollers in order to extract the juice. There are 
subject of the book ; for the quality and treatment | no regular statistics of the average amount of cane- 
of the cane are rather generally suggested than spe- | juice practically extracted ; it must vary with the 
cifically directed. efficiency of the mills and the motive power; but 
The Sugar-Planter’s Manual consists of two lead- | instead of 90 parts, the highest estimated average 
ing divisions ; the first relating to the physiology | is only between 50 and 60 per cent. M. Duprez, 
and chemistry of the sugar-cane, the second to the | who was sent by the French government to Gauda- 
various processes of the sugar manufacture. In the | loupe to make experiments, could only extract from 
first part, Dr. Evans explains the structure and | the mills in that island 68.5 per cent. at the highest, 
component parts of the cane in various stages of its | and his average was only 56 per cent. Other cal- 
growth ; and, by an analysis of its elements, shows | culators give a lower amount for other places. Dr. 
how readily sugar, through minute causes, may | Evans says— 
become g/ucose, {that is, the saccharine matter of | ‘* The lowest amount that my observation, in the 
fruits which never crystallizes,) or undergo other | West Indies, permits me to give, is 47 per cent., and 
changes that injure the quality or Jessen the quantity | the highest 61 per cent. : but, as I have just men- 
of the produce, or cause increased expense in ex- | tioned, it has been too limited to be offered as an au- 
tracting it. Hence he adduces the rules he lays| thority. In the island of Madeira, I obtained at two 
down as to judgment in the choice of the plant and | different times by the same mill, and from canes of 
the time of cutting, the rapidity with which it should | similar character and quality, 47.5 and 70.2 per cent. 
be conveyed to the mill for crushing lest decompo- | of juice. The mill was a small one, made at Aber- 
sition should ensue, and the advantage of draining | deen about two years previously, on the ordinary 
where the soil requires it and the means of the pro- | principle, with horizontal rollers; and the motive 
prietor permit it. In a literary point of view, this| power was cattle. During the experiment which 
part is perhaps too elaborated, by evolving too mi- | furnished the last and largest result, the rollers were 
nutely the principles of botanical chemistry, and an | braced more than usually tight, and the number of 
arrangement which has the effect of repetition ; but ,¢anes introduced at a time were five or six, being 
it is well adapted for acquiring a thorough knowl-| the utmost that the strength of the cattle would 





edge of the physiology and properties of the sugar- | 


cane. 

The practical application of botanical and manu- 
facturing chemistry to the production of sugar is 
the subject of the second division ; and it forms, we 
think, the most useful part of Dr. Evans’ work. 
The doctor himself appears to be practically ac- 
quainted with the processes as conducted in several 
sugar-growing colonies; he has carefully studied 
the various contributions of foreign chemists to the 
science, or the business of sugar-manufacture, espe- 
cially from the beet-root; and he has gleaned some 
floating knowledge upon the subject from those col- 
onies in which he has not been. He possesses a 
great quality for a practical improver—a sensible 
mind. He draws a distinction between chemical 
aad commercial production—between that which is 
best and that which under the cireumstances can 
best be done. Many processes, available to the 
refiner amidst the skilled labor and dense manufac- 


admit of. The canes were squeezed once only ; in- 
deed, the megass was too much lacerated to admit 
of its being passed between the rollers a second 
time with advantage.”’ 

Dr. Evans therefore concludes that a much larger 
quantity of cane-juice could be produced than is now 
obtained, by increasing the motive power of the mills, 
and by a better system of managing them, as well 
as by treating the canes when in a certain condition. 

‘By following the foregoing rules, the quantity 
of cane-juice may be increased at least 20 per cent. ; 
that is, a mill which ordinarily gives 50 lbs. of juice 
for every 100 Ibs. of canes which are crushed by 
it, may by a little attention be made to increase the 
quantity to 60 lbs. at least, and the one which now 
produces 60 Ibs. may be made to yield 70 lbs. from 
a like quantity. 

‘** This amelioration may be obtained without any 
additional outlay of money ; a little watchfulness on 





the part of the planter, to see that his order are cay- 
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ried out, being all that is required for its accom- 
plishment. 

‘* There are, unfortunately, many mills, which, 
either from age, the want of solidity originally, or 
from a construction altogether imperfect, produce 
even an inferior result to those given above. A 
comparative amelioration will follow the application 
of these rules in all cases; but the only real ameli- 
oration which can be effected in the cases alluded 
to, is the removal of the old mill and the erection 
of anew one. The present, it is true, are not the 
times when sugar properties in the West Indies 
permit an indiscriminate outlay of capital for the 
purchase of new machinery. But it must be re- 
membered, that the difference between 45 or 50 lbs. 
and 70 lbs. of juice, extracted from equal quantities 
of canes, indicates a corresponding difference in the 
amount of the crop; while the annual expense at- 
tending the cultivation of the estate would be in 
both cases the same.’’ 

There lurks, however, in the planter’s mind, a 
reason for not extracting all the juice which he can, 
and very probably he may urge it in formal argu- 
ment: the refuse of the canes, or megass as it is 
called, is his fuel, by which the succeeding crop of 
sugar is prepared. If, therefore, he increases his 
quantity of juice, he lessens his stock of fuel. To 
this Dr. Evans replies, that natural changes deprive 
him of much of the combustive matter in the me- 
gass; and that were it not so, it would be cheaper 
to make more sugar and buy fuel. 

** Tt is found in practice impossible to dry the me- 
gass in such a manner as to preserve within it the 
quantity of combustible materials given above. For 
whether it be stacked at once, or be previously ex- 
posed for some hours to the rays of the sun, fermen- 
tation of the juice retained in it commences, and the 
sugar is converted into incombustible bodies, as 
gum, lactic acid, &c., or into others which are 
rapidly evolved, as carbonic acid and alcohol ; 80 | 
that when the time arrives when its use as fuel is 
required, little more remains available for the pur-| 
pose than the woody fibre; that is to say, that in-| 
stead of obtaining 174 of fuel from canes which | 
have given 50 parts in 100 of juice, 10 parts only | 
are actually serviceable ; and the amount of evapora- | 
tion which could be effected by this quantity would | 
be equal to 50 lbs. of water only. 

«The planter would appear to be in a great | 
measure aware of this fact, by offering as a reason | 
for the impe.fect pressure to which he submits the | 
canes, the fear of having a larger evaporation to| 
effect than his fuel is capable of accomplishing. | 
When he states, however, that by imperféct pres- 
sure he is thereby obtaining a proportionately in- 
creased supply of fuel fur the following year, he is 
manifestly in error; for the only constituent of the 
cane on which he can rely for that purpose is the 
woody fibre, which will be equally abundant to 
whatever extent the pressure may have been car- 
ried. 

** To exemplify the loss which a sugar plantation 
annually sustains from an adherence to this most 
shamefully extravagant system, I will suppose, that 
by increased pressure the amount of cane-juice ob- 
tained is augmented merely from 50 lbs. to 60 Ibs. 
in every 100 lbs. of canes. It is clear that the 
amount of sugar, molasses, and rum, must be in- 
creased in the same proportion ; and, therefore, an 
estate which otherwise would give 200 tons as its 
annaal product of sugar, would from this cause 
alone afford 240 tons. 








** Let us also suppose, that there being no other 


available fuel at hand in place of the megass, coals 
have to be imported from England at an expense 
of 1/. per ton, and that 240 tons would be required 
to evaporate the requisite quantity of cane-juice to 
make the same number of tons of sugar; the price 
of the coals would represent the expense attending 
the augmentation of the produce. The sugar 
would be worth at least 20/. per ton; consequently 
the clear gain would be 800/. less 240/., or 5601. 

* The profit, however, would not be confined to 
the mere increase of 40 tons of sugar ; the megass, 
after due fermentation, would produce an amount 
of farm and yard manure, which, when thrown upon 
the land, would augment the quality of canes for the 
ensuing crop at least 20 per cent., and in the greater 
number of colonies very much more. In Barbadoes, 
for instance, there are many estates that after a good 
supply of manure readily yield, in favorable seasons, 
three tons of sugar per acre, which without that as- 
sistance would not yield one.” 

The cane-juice, whatever may be the percentage 
extracted, holds in solution other substances besides 
sugar. These are not large in point of quantity, 
but important from their effects. Some of these 
particles are saline, which art cannot remove : they 
must be prevented, by acting upon the soil in which 
the cane grows. The other substances are three- 
fold—insoluble impurities, such as earthy matter, 
pieces of cane, &c. ; the proteine compounds, albu- 
men, caseine ; and soluble coloring matter. These 
are got rid of partly by mechanical means, and part- 
ly by the application of heat and the use of clarify- 
ing substances. The first process, which is called 
clarifying, is followed by evaporation ; whose object 
is, by means of heat, to drive off some of the watery 
particles, till the cane-juice is concentrated into the 
consistency of a syrup of a certain degree of density. 
After this syrup has undergone treatments accord- 
ing to the evils to be remedied, it is fitted for crys- 
tallization ; a process which it performs of itself 
while in the act of cooling, though it requires some 
mechanical assistance. ‘The crystals form the com- 
mon brown sugar of commerce; the viscid part 
which drains away is the molasses; and then the 
sugar-manufacture under the present system termi- 
nates. 

An account is given in detail of all these pro- 
cesses ; and Dr. Evans enters at length into various 
modes of improving them, either with the existing 
means or by new methods. He also discusses the 
different discoveries that have lately been made on 
the continent or in this country in relation to the 
sugar manufacture, and considers how far they may 
be applicable to our colonies. ‘These points will all 
have much interest for the sugar-planter, even when 
he may be already acquainted with some of them ; 
but we have said enough to indicate the seope and 
character of the work. And the latter suggestions 
of Dr. Evans are rather distinguished for cumulative 
effect than for the large promise which he holds 
forth by improved modes of crushing the canes. 
The recommendation to reboil the molasses is per- 
paps of the most striking character. 

** By the mode at present pursued of potting in 
the hogshead, the drainage as it escapes passes di- 
rectly into the molasses cistern, a cavity situated 
immediately beneath the beams of the curing-house 
This cistern is consequently exposed and open. It 
is lined with cement, and is seldom in a perfect 
state of repair. 

** Here the molasses remain until they are ship- 
ped, or until they are required for distillation. The 
result is, as might be expected, rats, eockroaches, 
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and other vermin, creep in and assist by their de- 
composition the rapidity and degree of the fermen- 
tation which under any circumstances is sooner or 
later certain to arise. 

“Tn the palmy days of West India prosperity, 
this lax and improper system may in some degree 
have been excusable, owing to the highly remuner- 
ative prices obtained for all the produce ; at present 
it can only be considered as one of extravagance, 
and therefore of loss. 

‘In the first place, a quantity of molasses is al- 
ways lost, either in consequence of the leakage of 
the cistern, or from its absorption by the cement. 
2. Owing to the evaporation constantly going on, 
a quantity of a soft, whitish, and amorphous sugar 
is precipitated to the bottom of the cistern. 3. The 
vinous and acetous fermentation set in ; and a part 
of the saccharine matter is converted into carbonic 
acid, alcohol, and ascetic acid or vinegar, while an- 
other part is converted into uncrystallizable g)ucose. 
Thus, from a fluid possessing a bland, sweet, and 
sugary taste, the molasses are often changed into 
one having an offensive smell and a foreign and dis- 
agreeable taste. During the voyage these changes 
continue, and often increase in intensity, from the 
high temperature existing in the hold of the ship. 
Nevertheless, in spite of all the injuries which they 
have received, the molasses, on their arrival in this 
country, find a market, and by the skill of the pur- 
chaser are converted into sugar of a quality superior 
to that from which they were originally obtained. 

**Can there be a greater proof of the ruinous 
management of a West India sugar estate than this 
fact? (In Jamaica, owing to the high price ob- 
tained for the rum, the molasses are wholly convert- 
ed into that spirit, and the loss is considerably di- 
minished in consequence ; but in those colonies from 
which molasses are exported, the decomposition 
which they undergo is a serious item in the depre- 
ciation of reveaue of every estate.)’’ 

Since Dr. Evaus fully admits the evils under 
which the West Indian labors from a depressing 
legislation, his last remark bears rather hard upon 
the planter. It is bat a few years since refined or 
indeed improved processes were entirely forbidden 
to him, in order to protect the sugar-refiner at home. 
A duty of 8/. 8s. the hundred-weight was imposed 
upon what is popularly called “‘ lump’? sugar; du- 
ties of varying amount, but higher than the article 
could fetch in the market, were placed upon any 
intermediate produce; and, in short, brown sugar 
(muscovado) was enforced upon the planter by act 
of parliament. From the time when the whig min- 
istry began their career of West Indian impolicy by 
the Apprentice Bill, to the moment of their death- 
bed corn, timber, and sugar budget, these evils re- 
mained unmitigated ; Sir Robert Peel left them un- 
touched in his great reform of the tariff ; and though 
some modification of the restrictions which fetter the 
sugar-grower have latterly taken place, very many 


still remain to encumber the free action of the 
planter. 





From the Literary World. 
THE PROCESS OF SCULPTURE. 


Tue Greex Stave.—This statue having, on its 
first presentation to the Ameriean public, excited 
unbounded admiration and enthusiasm, a brief ac- 
count of it will be interesting to its author's fellow- 
countrymea. 

The Greek Slave is the second ideal work of the 
American seulptor, Hiram Powers; the Eve being 





his first. The clay model was begun and finished 
in the summer and autumn of 1842. American 
sculptors having been hitherto obliged to work 
abroad, but few of our citizens have had opportuni- 
ties of witnessing the labors of the studio ; accepta- 
ble, therefore, will be some explanation of the sev- 
eral processes through which a work in sculpture 
must ere the artist can present his conception 
smoo ly embodied in marble The visitors to the 
‘* Slave”? will thus be made acquainted with the 
bodily birth and growth of the wonderful creation 
that stands before them in dazzling beauty. 

The conception being matured in the artist’s 
mind, the first step in the process of giving form to 
it is to erect, on a firm pedestal, a skeleton of iron, 
whose height, breadth, and limbs are determined 
by the size and shape of the proposed statue. In 
this case it would be about five feet high, with 
branches, first at the shoulders, running down for- 
wards for the arms, then at the hips, to support the 
large mass of clay in the trunk, and thence divided 
in two for the legs. About this strong, simple frame 
is now roughly built, with wet clay, the predeter- 
mined image. Rapidly is this moulded into an 
approximation to the human form; and when the 
trunk, head, and limbs have been definitely shaped, 
then begins the close labor of the mind. The 
living models are summoned, and by their aid the 
surface is wrought to its last stage of finish. I say 
models, for to achieve adequately a high ideal, sev- 
eral are needed. Nature rarely centres in one indi- 
vidual all her gifts of corporeal beauty. For the 
Eve, Powers had more than a score of models. The 
modern Christian artist cannot be favored as was 
the painter Zeuxis of oid, to whom a Grecian city, 
that had ordered from him a picture of Helen, sent 
a number of its choicest maidens, that out of their 
various graces and beauties he might, as it were, 
extract one matchless form. For the ‘‘ Slave,’’ the 
character Powers had established in Florence, for 
purity and uprightness, obtained for him one model 
(who was not a professional sitter) of such perfec- 
tion of form as to furnish nearly all that he could 
derive from a model. With this breathing figure 
before him, and through his precise knowledge of 
the form and expression of every part of the human 
body, obtained from the study of nature, and his 
own deep artistic intuitions, the clay under his hand 
gradually grew into life, and assumed the elastic, 
vital look, which no mere anatomical knowledge or 
craft of hand can give, but which is imparted by the 
genial sympathy with nature’s living forms in alli- 
ance with a warm sensibility to the beautiful— 
qualities which crown and render effectual the other 
less elevated endowments for art. Thus, by the 
most minute manual labor, directed by those high 
and refined mental gifts, the clay model of t 
‘Slave’? was wrought out; and there the artist’s 
work ended: the creation was complete. The 
processes whereby it was now to be transferred to 
marble, though of a delicate, difficult kind, and 
requiring labor and time, are purely mechanical, 
and are performed, under the artist’s direction, by 
uninspired hands. 

In order that the soft clay image be transformed 
into a harder substance, without suffering the slight- 
est change in its surface, a mould is applied to it in 
the same way and with the same material as when 
a cast is taken of the living face or head, by means 
of semi-liquid plaster of Paris. The clay figure is 
entirely covered with this substance, from one to 
two or more inches thick, provision being made for 
taking off the arms, and for splitting the trunk after 
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the plaster shall have hardened. The clay is then 
all taken out, the hollow mould is cleaned, and then 
refilled with semi-liquid plaster of Paris. When this, 
which now occupies entirely and minutely the place 
of the clay, has in its turn become hardened, the 
outside crust of plaster is broken from it, and then 
is laid bare an exact fac-simile of the original clay 
figure, in hard, smooth plaster of Paris, capable of 
bearing the usage of the studio, and of receiving the 
many marks that are to guide the marble-cutters, 
whose work now begins. 

First comes the blocker-out, with his heavy mal- 
let and coarse chisel, under whose rough blows the 
white block soon begins to grow into a rude likeness 
of humanity. ‘Then, a finer workman, who loosens 
more of the folds that overlay the beaming image 
that the artist is bent on disclosing from the centre 
of the marble. Avnd finally, the artist himself, or, 
as in this case, a refined worker, schooled under the 
eye of Powers, gives the finishing touches, repro- 
ducing with unsurpassed accuracy, in the transpa- 
rent, pure marble, every swell and indentation and 
minutest curve, all the countless delicacies of detail, 
the which, combined with and forming grand sweep- 
ing lines, characterize the original as moulded in 
clay by the hand of Powers. 

And now in the midst of us here is the marvellous 
work, drawing from our hearts a floed of vivifying, 
purifying emotioun—a revelation made by its author 
to his countrymen of the power and majesty of Art. 
They who have looked in silent delight on the Venus 
of the Tribune in Florence, no longer enjoy a unique 
privilege. On our native shore, sprung from the 
warm bosom of native strength, a fresh emanation 
from the exhaustless soul of beauty, stands a work as 
resplendent with the impress of genius as the famed 
Grecian goddess, as sublimely simple, as vividly 
_—— and more touching in its moral appeal. 

he stronger the genius, the simpler the elements 
wherewith it delights to work. How simple, how 
common are those by which such overpowering 
effect is wrought—a voung maiden in a condition 
of painful constraint. But the two great sources of 
human interest, the human body, and, shining 
through it, the human soul, are here. The artist 
has had the creative vigor to reproduce, in its inde- 
scribable symmetry, its matchless grace, its infinite 
beauty, that chief marvel of the earth, the human 
body, making transparent through these attributes, 
deep inward power and emotion ; and it is because 
he has had this inspired mastery, that, standing 
before his work, the beholder is not only spell-bound 
by beauty, but awed by a solemn, ineffable feeling, 
and mysteriously drawn closer into the chastening 
presence of God. J. H. Canverr. 


Larce Sum ror Copyricut.—The late Dr. 
Chalmers has left a large quantity of unpublished 
manuscripts, among which is a Commentary on the 
Scriptures, as far as the Book of Jeremiah. Among 
the manuscripts fully written out, and in a fit state 
for publication, are also the series of lectures which 
he, as professor of divinity in the University of 
Edinburgh, addressed to the students, whose theo- 
iogical education was committed to his care. These 
lectures are understood to be singularly original and 
brilliant. There has likewise been found’ among 
the correspondence which Dr. Chalmers carried on 
with nearly all the distinguished men of the present 
century, a number of Jetters of a deeply interesting 
nature, sufficient to make, with a memoir of him- 
self, four large octavo volumes. The whole of the 
Rev. gentleman’s manuscripts have been bought by 





Mr. T. Constable, brother-in-law of Mr. Cowan, 
the new member for Edinburgh, and son of Mr. 
Constable, the friend of Sir Walter Scott, and pub- 
lisher of all his works. Mr. Constable has given 
the enormous sum of 10,000/. for Dr. Chalmers’ 
manuseripts—a sum, we believe, much greater than 
was ever before given for the posthumous works 
of an author. The largest amount ever given, 
under similar circumstanees, was 4,500/., which 
Mr. Murray gave to the sons of Mr. Wilberforce 
for his ‘‘ Life and Correspondence.”’ 


Coast Derences 1n THE Cuannex Istanps.— 
The government, in fortifying the English coast, 
have also directed their attention te the channel 
islands. A breakwater ts being constructed at 
Alderney, and engineers are now inspecting Guern- 
sey. In Jersey, a breakwater is in the course of 
construction, at St. Catherine’s Bay, on the eastern 
coast of the island, extending, at about a distance 
of three miles from the shore, from the N. E. to 
S. W., a range of four miles. The sites and plans 
of these works have lately been examined by Ad- 
miral Sir Charles Ogle, the Marquis of Anglesea, 
the Earl of Auckland, Colonel Irvme, Mr. James 
Walker, civil engineer, and other eminest person- 
ages. ‘These works are being constructed opposite 
the French coast, which is only about eighteen 
miles distant. The government have also pur- 
chased all the heights between St. Catherine’s Bay 
and Mount Orgueil Castle, a distance of about four 
miles, and intend building important fortifications 
thereon, which are to be eommenced forthwith. 





From the National Era. 
A DREAM OF SUMMER. 


Buanp as the morning breath of June 
The southwest breezes play ; 

And, through its haze, the winter noon 
Seems warm as summer’s day. 

The snow-plumed Angel of the North 
Has dropped his icy spear ; 

Again the mossy earth looks forth, 
Again the streams gush clear. 


The fox his hill-side eel] forsakes, 
The muskrat leaves his nook, 
The bluebird in the meadow brakes 
Is singing with the brook. 
* Bear up, oh mother Nature !’’ ery 
Bird, breeze, and streamlet free ; 
‘* Our winter voices prophesy 
Of summer days to thee !’’ 


”? 


So, in those winters of the soul, 
By bitter blasts and drear 

O’erswept from Memory’s frozen pole, 
Will sunny days appear. 

Reviving Hope and Faith, they show 
The soul its living powers, 

And how beneath the winter’s snow 
Lie germs of summer flowers! 


The Night is Mother of the Day, 
The Winter of the Spring, 
And ever upon old Decay 
The greenest mosses cling. 
Behind the cloud the star-light lurks, 
Through showers the sunbeams fall ; 
For God, who loveth all His works, 
Has left His Hope with all ! 


4th 1st month, 1847. 1. G. W. 
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THE MAIDEN AUNT.—NO. IV. 


CHAPTER l. 


** Beautiru. !—yes, there can be no doubt that 
she is very beautiful; her face is absolutely fault- 
Jess, and her figure magnificent. But it gives me 
no pleasure to look at her ,—her manifest self-con- 
sciousness destroys the charm at once. It is always 
so with perfect beauties ;—you may be forced to 
admire, but you are not fascinated. ‘They are like | 
Pope’s poetry ;—all possible care seems to have been 
lavished on the form, but the soul has evaporated | 
during the process.”’ 

A common-place observation enough, reader. 
Can you guess the sex of the speaker! Accord- | 
ing to all conventional rules—and it is by those that | 
the world walks—it ought to be a lady. The 
prime article in the creed of that great complex, | 
hollow-hearted rationalist, society, is a belief that | 
women love delicately to detract from each other's | 
merits. Not a man in the world, who has out-| 
lived the noble credulousness of his youth, (which, | 
trust me, comes ever nearer to the truth than the 
shallew unbelief of after years—just as the man 
who walks blindfold towards a tree is more likely 
to reach it than he who goes in an opposite direc- | 
tion, with his eyes wide open,) but thinks that his | 
safest way of recommending himself to any woman 
is to proclaim his indifference to the attractions of 
another. And what do ‘he ladies all the while! 
They tolerate it, as an attempt to please, however | 
mistaken, and they Jaugh inwardly to think how) 
little the mystery of their hearts is comprehended 
by those who seek to win them. 

Exactly thus felt Mrs. Dalton, while listening to , 
the observation which we have just recorded ;— 
perhaps a secret consciousness that she herself pos- 
sessed, in the highest degree, the species of fasci- 
nation alluded to, rendered her peculiarly alive to 
its meaning. The speaker was Sir Mark Wyvil, 
a middle-aged baronet, of unimpeachable fashion, 
laboriously attractive, and resolutely youthful. The. 
subject of his criticism was Edith Kinnaird. 

Her third season had just drawn to a close, hav- 
ing consisted, like the two which preceded it, of a} 
series of uninterrupted triumphs, a perpetual incense 
of admiration. She was now staying at Seleombe | 
Park, the noble owners of which had assembled a | 
large circle of guests, to beguile the tediousness of | 
a magnificent autumn in a beautiful country. Lord 
and Lady Seleombe were amiable, respectable, and | 
moderately pleasant people ; they had great wealth, | 
of which they duly expended a reputable fraction | 
in charities, public and private ; the gentleman was | 
a regular attendant in the house, a most affable 
president of agricultural meetings, a hearty tory, a 
steady church-goer, (on Sundays,) and a profound | 
hater of ‘the Oxford theology,”’—in short, the 
popular ideal of a country gentleman could searce 
have found anywhere a better embodiment. The 
lady was passée, but elegant—of wilette studious 
and elaborate ; she patronized district societies and | 
charity bazaars; was frequently heard to lament, 
that she lived in such a whirl of engagements that | 








was, by some, considered a /ittle too blue to be femi- 
nine—Heaven forbid that we should unravel all the 
meaning of that phrase, or develop all the conse- 
quences which it involves!—but even this worst 
sin in woman was tolerated, for the sake of the fas- 
cinations which accompanied it. She might per- 
haps have seen thirty summers, but her attraction 
depended not on feature or complexion, and was 
rather increased than impaired by time. Its ele- 
ments consisted in the singular gracefulness of her 
figure, movements, and manners, the varying ex- 
pression of her large dark eyes, the only really fine 
feature which she possessed, the ready, ringing 
laugh, musical as that of childhood, and that rarest, 
and perhaps most winning of al] gifts—perfeet mel- 
ody of voice. For these she was forgiven if she 
presumed to discourse of literature at a dinner 
party, and to know a little more of art than most 
of the men who devoted themselves to her. Yet, 
even these would scarcely have preserved her from 
the danger of being secretly voted a bore, had she 
not added to them the charm of a vanity sufficiently 
under discipline to avoid offensiveness, sufficiently 


evident to save her friends from the painful neces- 


sity of compelled respect. She was accessible to 
delicate flattery, capable of refined coquetry, pleased 
with attention, and always ready to glide from liter- 
ature to playfulness—from playfulness to sentiment, 
at least in the social sense of the term. She was 
therefore charming ; and when we add that her 
voice was as bewitching in singing as in speaking, 
her talent for music so remarkable as to be recog- 
nized even in these days when education labors to 


_ bring all students up or down to the same level of 


undistinguishable but cultivated mediocrity, it will 
be at once allowed that she was irresistible. We 
have here sketched the external development of her 
character—heart, mind, and soul, (if she has them,) 
must be left fora more gradual discovery. Her 
husband was a member of parliament, still engaged 
with his duties, though it was the second week of 
August. They had been married several years, but 
had no children, 

With a slightly sarcastic expression in her beau- 
tiful eyes, she reyoined—*‘ A stronger proof of the 
omnipotence of Miss Kinnaird’s claims could scarce- 
ly be found than that she has inspired Sir Mark 
Wyvil with a simile.”’ 

he sting of the words was neutralized by the 
smile with which they were spoken, and Sir Mark, 
drawing his chair very decidedly forwards, seemed 
to be preparing himself in a business-like manner 
for a playful encounter of wits, when he was 
pk by the entrance of Miss Kinnaird herself. 

She came from the garden, laden with flowers. 
A scarf, hastily substituted for a bonnet, was twisted 
round her head, the ends falling on her shoulders ; 
her delicate color flushed into crimson with the 
exertion of her late employment; her hands full of 
roses. Since we last saw her, her marvellous beauty 
has matured into a steadier brilliancy, her step has 
acquired something of stateliness, her manner some- 
thing of composure, blended with a more even 
vivacity ; the world admires her ten times as much 


she had no leisure for any serious pursuit; kept| as it used to do, for the last lingering tint of the 
a first-rate governess for her daughters; worked a| glory of childhood has faded away—and childhood 
pair of slippers annually for her husband ; and was | is a mystery and a wonder—and the world does not 
esteemed by all her acquaintance ‘ a pattern wife | like mysteries, and is far too well educated to won- 
and mother.’’ The other members of the party at | der at anything. 

Selcombe Park shall speak for themselves as they| Two gentlemen advanced from opposite sides of 
are introduced to the reader. Yet we must bestow | the room—the one from a book, the other from a 
one word on Mrs. Dalton ere we proceed to record | lounge—te relieve her of her fragrant burden. Sir 
her answer to Sir Mark Wyvil’s observation. She | Mark Wvyvil lifted his cold critical eyes to her face, 
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and then turned to Mrs. Dalton with an expressive 
smirk (for such a man cannot smile—there is heart 
ina smile.) In every gesture and movement of 
= Edith—in the manner in which she resigned 

er flowers to her two assiduous squires, in the tone 
with which she declared herself tired, in the care- 
less grace with which she threw herself upon the 
nearest chair, in the little pause which intervened 
ere she removed her unwonted head-dress—he saw 
only the panoply of conquest, consciously assumed 
and used for a purpose. His discernment was lost 
on Mrs. Dalton, however, for she had joined her 
younger friend at the table, and was helping her to 
sort the flowers. Few things had more entirel 
gratified Edith than the manner in which Mrs. Dal. 
ton had singled her out from the circle at Seleombe 
Park, with the apparent resolution of making her a 
friend. Toa girl of intelligence, enthusiasm, and 
warm affections, the caressing demeanor of the first 
woman of genius with whom she had ever come in 
contact, was absolutely irresistible, and she repaid 
it with a kind of uncalculating idolatry, which effec- 
tually secured its continuance. The influence which 
Mrs. Dalton thus acquired was of somewhat dubious 
advantage to the character of her admirer ; for if the 
delicious sophistry of love should fail in making all 
she did and said appear ‘* wisest, virtuousest, dis- 
creetest, best,’ the danger was rather that Edith 
would learn to undervalue wisdom, virtue, and dis- 
cretion, than that she would approach to any distrust 
of the perfection of her idol. Aunt Peggy would 
have been alarmed, could she have witnessed this 
period of her darling’s mental history; but her 
alarm would have been groundiess. e exercise 
ef hearty love and admiration, if only the object be 
in the main good and admirable, is, in itself, the 
most ennobling process to which the spiritual part 
of man’s nature can be subjected. Let all who are 
around the young, or around those whom any pecu- 
liarity of temperament preserves in the youth of 
their hearts to a later period of life, beware how 
they shut up this sweet fountain, or turn it into bit- 
terness by ridicule, by surprise, by criticism, by 
contradiction, or by cold withdrawal of sympathy. 
Lose not the glory of a sunset by seeking to count 
the spots in the sun. We confess that they are 
there, if you will force us to the confession ; but 
we are not thinking about them, and we do not 
mean to look at them ;—suffer us to take the 
beauty and goodness of God’s works into our 
inmost hearts ! 

** Miss Kinnaird,”’ said one of the two gentlemen 
who were hovering around the chairs of that lady 
and Mrs. Dalton, ‘* how does the diary proceed? and 
when are you going to fulfil your promise, and read 
us the events of a whole day *”’ 

** When they are written,”’ returned Edith, laugh- 
ing. ‘* What a gigantic idea you must have of my 
powers, both bodily and mental, if you think I have 
strength enough left to make an entry in my diary, 
after dancing as I have done every night since I 
came here !”’ 

** Is it a green book with silver clasps?’ pursued 
the questioner. 

** Yes,’’ answered Edith, a little puzzled. 

“Then I have seen it!’’ exclaimed he, trium- 
phantly. ‘‘ I passed under the window of your room 
after breakfast this morning : the table was standing 
in the window, and I saw a green book with silver 
clasps upon it. It was lying by a pocket-handker- 
chief with a lace border, and a white kid glove, 
trimmed with blue, was lying in a heap with it. 
Yes!” continued he, accumulating the evidence, 





‘* there were two roses in a china vase, and a gold 
vinaigrette, and a sash, checked white and lilac. I 
said to Vaughan, at the moment, ‘1 am quite sure 
that is Miss Kinnaird’s diary.’ He did not think it 
was, but I felt quite sure.” 

The smile with which Edith looked up at Lord 
Vaughan, as this speech was concluded, proved, 
that, on her side at Jeast, all unpleasant recollec- 
tions connected with the event of three years ago 
had passed away. Whether it also betokened a 
lurking consciousness that her power was undimin- 
ished, we will not determine. 

‘*T am not by any means certain that you are 
right,”’ observed she, gravely addressing the speaker, 
whose eyes opened to their widest extent, in pure 
astonishment. 

**O! my dear Edith,” cried Mrs. Dalton, ** you 
do not know what a — thing it is to contra- 
dict Mr. Delamaine. is accuracy is positively 
unbounded. I don't believe he ever was mistaken 
in a date, a name, or a number, in his life.’’ 

“ Well,”’ said Mr. Delamaine, visibly delighted, 
‘*T do believe I am tolerably accurate. That is the 
habit of mind which I have always labored to 
acquire. I could tell you some curious traits rela- 
tive to that very subject—I mean, the accuracy with 
which Mrs. Dalton is good enough to say that I re- 
member even the most trivial occurrences. Remind 
me”’—turning to Lord Vaughan—* to tell you a 
story about a pair of ear-rings, and the way in 
which I recollected something. It is not exactly 

opos just now; but I dare say we shall resume 
the conversation.’’ 

Lord Vaughan promised to remind him, with the 
air of a well-bred victim, and Mr. Delamaine pro- 
ceeded, ** Thornton always used to remark, ‘If 
memory be not accurate, it is worthless.’ 1 remem- 
ber perfectly the occasion upon which he said that. 
—He was saying, that he had painted a hundred 
and fifteen portraits since he began his career as an 
artist, out of which there were only three which had 
satisfied him. I said he had painted a hundred and 
sixteen, and I offered to recount the names of the 
sitters. He didn’t wish me to do it; but I did, 
though, after the first twenty or so, 1 required a 
little reflection to bring each name to my remem- 
brance. It was a dinner-party, and, long before I 
finished, Thornton and I, and our good host, who 
was dozing in his arm-chair, were left quite alone ; 
however, | went through the whole number, and it 
was as we crossed the hall to take our leave of the 
ladies—for it was getting very late—that he made 
the remark which I have just now quoted.”” 

** You were correct, then,’’ said Edith, politely. 

“ Why, no, not exactly—that is to say, 1 was 
correct in remembering all the names, which was, 
after all, the great thing, you know—but there were 
only a hundred and fifteen of them; so Thornton 
was right there.’’ 

** That gives a somewhat different coloring to his 
observation,’’ observed Mrs. Dalton, in a very low 
tone of voice, to Edith, as she stooped over her 
flowers. 

**T found out afterwards,’ continued Mr. Dela- 
maine, ‘how I had added that hundred and six- 
teenth. He had painted the same portrait twice ;— 
you know that was a very satisfactory sort of thing 
—I must say that it gratified me, for 1 was alto- 
gether ata loss to know how I had contrived to 
make the confusion. I offered afterwards to give 
the names in the order in which they had really 
presented themselves ; but Thornton would n’t take 
the bet. I suppose he felt sure of losing.” 
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* Time or money,’ said Mrs. Dalton, with an 
arch look at Sir Mark Wyvil. 

** Ah! time,”’ cried Lord Vaughan; ‘ that brings 
us back to the diary, you know. Have you much 
waste of time to chronicle, Miss Kinnaird ?”’ 

‘* That is scarcely a fair question to ask a young 
lady,’’ interposed Lady Seleombe, who was com- 
fortably ensconced in a bay window, embroidering 
a spaniel on a footstool in livid and unearthly hues, 
which suggested that you were setting your feet on 
the discolored corpse of a dog, whose profile, more- 
over, seemed to have been much battered by fre- 
quent crushing; ‘ trifles, I] am afraid, generally 
make the sum of human things at that age.’” And 
Lady Selcombe glanced with good-natured condem- 
nation at the group round the table, and then looked 
complacently down upon her work, feeling con- 


vinced that embroidering dogs was a much fitter | 


occupation for an immortal soul than contemplating 
flowers. 

‘*] fear I must plead guilty,’’ said Edith, looking 
from one of her admirers to the other with a play- 
ful ease very unlike penitence. ‘‘ But before I 
begin my confession, do tell me who Mr. Thornton 
is, and whether it is the same Mr. Thornton who 
is coming here to-day.” 

** Thornton! coming here!’’ cried Mr. Delamaine; 
‘* Good heavens, how extraordinary! My dear Miss 
Kinnaird, you could not have applied to a better 
person than myself to tell you all about Thornton ; 
for I think I may venture to say that he is one of 
the most intimate friends I have in the world. If 
you will allow me, I will tell you his whole his- 


tory.”’ 
Baith looked imploring!y at Mrs. Dalton, who 
instantly came to her rescue. 


** | protest against this!'’ cried she to Mr. Dela- | 


maine. ‘* You are not to speak on the subject at all. 
Mr. Thornton is my cousin, and I claim the right 
of kindred as giving me precedence in the matter.”’ 

* But, my dear lady——” cried the rebuked 
orator. 

Edith playfully held a rose against his lips, so as 
to stop the torrent of words. He accepted the 
flower with a bow and a gratified smile, as though 
he felt that the favor accorded was so great as to 
pledge him to observance of the terms on which it 
was granted ; and Mrs. Dalton commenced her his- 
tory at once, as fearing that the pause would not be 
of long duration. 

** My cousin, Godfrey Thornton,’ said she, * is 
young, rich, of good family, handsome, and a ge- 
nius. 

** And coming here !’’ added Edith ; ‘* that com- 
pletes the list of his attractions. I heard Lord Sel- 
combe tell Mr. Davis so, as they passed to the 
stables, while I was gathering my flowers.”’ 

** But if he is rich and of good family,”’ inquired 
Lord Vaughan, ‘*‘ how comes he to be an artist !”’ 

Mrs. Dalton’s eyes kindled into more than com- 
mon brillianey. ‘*Oh, what an English observa- 
tion!’ exclaimed she. ‘ He is an artist because 
God made him one, and he has neither the power 
nor the will to unmake himself.”’ 

“Then he lives for art!’ eried Edith, with a 
sudden burst of her old romance; ‘‘ and has given 
up the world’s life, though, with all the attractions 


which you have enumerated, it would have been to | 


him nothing but triumph and enjoyment. He ought 
to have a tower like Balta’s in Minstrel Love, 
where, in the midst of the grandeur and beauty of 
nature, he might be a trae artist-hermit, and forget 
men.aad women altogether. How delightful! He 
must be quite an ideal character.” 
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** Quite!’’ responded Sir Mark Wyvil, coolly. 
** He ‘ lives for art’ at No. 15, Green-street, Gros- 
venor-square, and studies nature from his drawing- 
room windows.”’ 

‘* My dearest Edith,’’ said Mrs. Dalton, a little 
impatiently, ‘‘ that is one of your pretty heresies of 
which 1 have not yet been quite able to cure you. 
You seem to have a sort of vague, unpractical idea 
that a man must needs withdraw from the world in 
order to achieve anything really great. Now I, on 
the contrary, believe that society is the very food 
und stimulus of genius, which droops without it, 
grows morbid, and loses both the creative power 
and the power of self-measurement.”’ 

** Lon et the idea continue unpractical,”’ ex- 
claimed Lord yaughan, answering the only part of 
| Mrs. Dalton’s speech which was within the limits 
of his comprehension, ‘‘ if Miss Kinnaird meditates 
achieving greatness in her own person !”’ 

‘* Why, yes,”’ replied Edith, ‘* I confess I have 
no inclination to shut myself up in a hermitage. 
That would be rather too high a price to pay for 
any sort of greatness.”’ 

She did not speak exactly as she felt—but there 
was no discrepancy between the words and the 
manner in which she ved. How long would the 
world, which had already divorced the outer life 
from the inner thought, leave the thought unmo- 
lested ? 

‘* There is only this difference,’’ said Sir Mark, 
with studious sportiveness; ‘‘ to shut Mr. Thorn- 
ton up in a hermitage would be an act of cruelty to 
an individual, but to immure Miss Kinnaird would 
be punishing the world.”’ 





CHAPTER II. 


Tue quiet and graceful nonchalance with which 
Edith received all the varieties of compliment, hom- 
age, and devotion, which were tendered to her ac- 
_ceptance, spoke volumes for the experience she had 
acquired since her first introduction into society. 
Yet it could scarcely be called indifference—cer- 

tainly not that indifference which would seem to be 
the natural result of predccupation ; for she was 
keenly alive to all that passed around her, and her 
appetite for gayety had none of that languor which 
is often the result of satiety, and which, though it 
does not begin with disgust, frequently ends with 
it. Lightly as she appeared to esteem the admira- 
tion of which she was the object, so long as it was 
undisputedly hers, it might easily be discerned that 
she would have felt its withdrawal as a trial of no 
‘light order. 

Mr. Delamaine here broke in, panting under the 
enforced silence of the last five minutes. ‘ Yes,” 
cried he, ‘only just fancy shutting Thornton up 
from society. Why, now,” addressing Miss Kin- 
naird, ‘* 1°} just tell you exactly, without further 
cireumlocution, what Thornton is. He is the cen- 

| tre of every circle into which he goes.” 

‘* My dear fellow, don’t be so geometrical !’’ said 

a voice from the window which opened upon the 
\ lawn. 

| Mrs. Dalton clapped her hands. -‘* I thought you 
would not be able to contain yourself much longer,”’ 
exclaimed she. ‘‘ Come in, Godfrey! How long 
have you been within hearing !”’ 

| ** Only since you saw me, half a minute ago,’’ 
|answered the new comer, cordially responding to 
her shake of the hand, and then turning to pay his 
compliments to the rest of the company. He was 
about eight-and-twenty years old, a little below the 
middle height, but formed with singular grace and 
symmetry. His hair was dark and profuse, his face 
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rather picturesque than handsome, his voice and 
manner peculiarly gentle, his eyes full of fire. | 
After the ceremonies of greeting and introduction 
were at an end, he seated himself on a low ottoman 
at Mrs. Dalton’s feet, his eyes seeking Edith’s face 
with a frequency which nothing but goed breeding 
prevented from degenerating into a fixed stare, and 
.equested to be enlightened as to the subject under 
discussion. 

** We were talking,’ began Mr. Delamaine, * of 
suciety in general—”’ 

** Of society in particular, I should say,’’ inter- 
rupted Sir Mark Wyvil. 

‘Didn't somebody say something about seclu- 
sion?’’ inquired Lady Seleombe from her bay-win- 
dow. 

‘“* It was Miss Kinnaird,”’ replied Lord Vaughan, 
‘** who was celebrating the praises of a life of seclu- 
sion.”” 

** No, no, my dear fellow,’’ exclaimed Mr. De- 
lamaine; ‘‘ | beg your pardon, but you entirely 
mistook Miss Kinnaird’s meaning. She only said 
that she should like to live in complete retirement 
if she were going to be an artist.” 

**T did not exactly mean that,’ interposed poor 
Faith, suffering from the embarrassment which so 
frequently befalls a woman when, having been be- 
trayed by impulse into the expression of a sentiment 
at variance with the ordinary course of small talk, 
she is condemned to hear a distorted naraphrase of 
it quoted as hers by some afflicting bystander, and 
is thereby involved in the necessity of denying, 
defending, or explaining words, which she now 
feels that it was folly to utter at all. 

Mr. Thornton’s face expressed a mixture of sar- 
casm and impatience, restrained by politeness. 
Wisely deeming, however, that his best method of 
securing the two ladies for himself, would be to 
keep the conversation at too high a level for the 
others to teach, he ventured to assume a tone some- 
what graver than his wont, except in a téte-d-téte. 

**T don’t wonder,” said he, ** that seclusion 
should seem, in England, to be the only atmosphere 
in which art can breathe. Our miserable ‘common 
sense,’ as it is sarcastically called, is, in its way, as 
destructive of the true spirit of art as the frivolity 
of our neighbors the French.”’ 

** Yes,” said Mrs. Dalton, ‘* and the popular idea 
of beauty finds here its fit embodiment in the ‘ hand- 
some and substantial,’ while there it is in the fantas- 
tie and incongruous.”’ 

‘* But in ltaly,’’ suggested Edith, with some hes- 
itation. 

‘In Italy,”’ said Mrs. Dalton, ‘* where common 
daily life is, as it were, steeped in poetry, and the 
present is so beautiful that it almost wins you from 
contemplating the past—and such a past!—art 
seems there to be born of nature, to come unsought 
and stay unasked.”’ 

‘** And is therefore undisciplined and impulsive, 
possessing men rather than possessed by them,” 
returned Mr. Thornton. 

‘* My dear Godfrey! what new theory is this?” 
cried his cousin in amazement. ‘* You a painter, 
and decry the art of Italy!” 

** You mistake me,” replied he smiling ; ** I was 
not speaking of works of art, but of the expression 
of their spirit in the actual life of the artist, mould- 
ing the structure of society into a correspondence 
with itself, so as to dispense with the necessity of 
seclusion to the production of its highest develop- 





ment. We must go to Germany for this—to Ger- 
many, which, if you will allow me to say so, leaves 


Ttaly as far behind in architecture, in music, and in 
poetry, as she is herself outstripped in painting.” 

**T could dispute that of all but architecture,’’ 
said Mrs. Dalton. 

*T will not allow you to do so—at least not in 
music,’’ answered he. ‘* That which is passion in 
the one becomes y oe in the other—do you not feel 
the difference' But I know yon do, for you ex- 
pressed it just now far better than I could hope to 
do. ‘The one, as you truly said, comes by nature ; 
it is a cavern full of radiating crystals, where you 
walk in a labyrinth of bewildering beauty ; but the 
other is a mighty temple, symmetrical and stately, 
reared by laborious and devout hands, symbolizing 
something which is above earth, and which art can- 
not represent except by symbol."’ 

** And England,” said Edith. ‘* Will you allow 
us no art at all?” 

** Nay!’ cried Mr. Thornton ; “‘ we have had art 
of the first order, at least in poetry. But it must 
be content to be like that flower,”’ pointing to a cac- 
tus; ** itsprings in sudden splendor out of a rugged 
and unsightly stem, which has no harmony or cen- 
sistency with itself. ‘The more fully we recognize 
its beauty, the more do we wonder at the strange 
and anomalous position in which we find it.’ 

*« Tt is a part of our national reserve,”’ said Mrs. 
Dalton, ‘‘ of the moral cowardice which accompa- 
nies our physical courage, of the strange timidity 
which makes us distrust alike the past and the fu- 
ture, and believe only in the present, because, and 
so far as, we actually see it before us. Our eyes 
are obstinately fixed on the planks of the boat which 
carries us, and we see neither the leafy shore from 
which we have departed, nor the glowing depths 
of the sunset into which we are sailing.” 

** Don’t call it by so high a name as reserve,”’ 
cried Mr. Thornton. * Call it, as I did, common 
sense—by which I mean a resolute adherence to 
conventionalism in defiance of original thought.”’ 

** Call it by what name you please,’’ said Mrs. 
Dalton, * it is everywhere present with us, like fet- 
ters on the limbs and ice on the heart, and the only 
warmth and freedom one ever enjoys, is when one 
has succeeded in getting away from it for a few 
happy moments.” 

She spoke with a bitterness of tone very unusual 
to her; and Mr. Thornton, glaneing round the room, 
replied with a well-satisfied smile, ‘‘ We have got 
away from itnow, Amy. Thisis one of-those ‘ few 
happy moments.’ ”’ 

Mrs. Dalton looked up, and perceived with some 
amazement that Sir Mark Wyvil had drawn his 
chair to Lady Seleombe’s side, so as to be virtually 
absent from the conversazione party at the table, 
while Mr. Delamaine had seized on Lord Vaughan 
and carried him off to the terrace, where, within 
sight of the window, he was pitilessly inflicting upon 
him the deferred story about the ear-rings. 

“Let us enjoy it while we can!” cried she. 
‘*Tell me, Godfrey, what have you been doing, 
thinking, and feeling, all this age that we have been 
separated *”’ 

‘* For the doing, first,” he answered, “ I have 
been enduring society.’’ 

‘* What an expression !”’ exclaimed Edith, ‘* and 
I am so fond of society !”’ 

“So was | once,”’ returned Mr. Thornton ; “‘ but 
since then I have looked under the surface, and the 
vision of what Isaw there has haunted me from 
that moment fo Do you suppose that if the 
diver had come from those ghastly hollows 
where he saw Ars sama and the hundred- 
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panel snakes, he could ever have admired the 
ty of the ocean afterwards with an unrufiled 
spirit !”’ 

‘* You remind me,”’ said Edith, ‘‘ of that strange 
little poem of Milnes’, in which he describes the 
wretchedness of the soul which is forced to look 
upon the world as it really is, and to see the seeds 
of decay and death visibly present in the midst of 
life and beauty. If that would be the result of 
opening one’s eyes, | would rather keep mine al- 
ways shut.”’ 

‘* Milnes’ poem,”’ said Mrs. Dalton, ‘ is only an 
amplification, and a feeble one, of Hamlet's grand 
idea ;—I need not quote, need 1?”’ 

‘* If Mr. Delamaine were here,’’ observed Edith, 
‘* he would give us the passage entire.”’ 

‘Don’t mention him,’’ cried Mr. Thornton; 
«don’t let there be a thought to break the unity of 
‘one happy moment.’ If you only knew what an 
indulgence this is to me after the life I have been 
leading for the last six months, mere charity would 
induce you to prolong it.” 

“But, if you detest society so utterly,’’ said 
Edith, simply, ‘‘ why do you not break away from 
it altogether’ A man has always the privilege of 
being able to act independently of others—to follow 
the dictates of his own will.” 

** Yes,”’ added Mrs. Dalton, ‘* while a woman is 
—oh, give me a simile! Your favorite Germans 
would say she was like a Psyche in the grasp of 
the serpents—she may weep, implore, writhe in the 
toils—but she can never escape.’’ Her manner was 
playful, but the same bitterness to which we have 
before alluded might be discerned beneath the as- 
sumed levity. 

“My will is my Psyche,” returned he; ‘it 
struggles and suffers, but has not strength to set 
itself free.”’ 

** But then,”’ said Edith, I think your desire 
to be free can scarcely be so very strong. There 
must be something else to contend with it."’ 

** You are right,’’ he replied, ** I could not live 
in solitude. Sympathy is as necessary to me as the 
very air | breathe. [Lam forever seeking for it— 
accepting mere dross and tinsel instead of it—hug- 
ging them for a little while with a fool’s fancy that 
they are real—finding out that they are not the true 
gold—flinging them away in wrath and scorn, and 


setting out anew upon the same search, to be again | 


deceived, and to begin it all over again; till I am 
inclined at last to question whether there is really 
any such thing in the world, and whether, if there 
be, it is worth while to take so much trouble in 
looking for it. But I don’t want to arrive at this 
conclusion, for if 1 were once thoroughly convinced 


of it, I believe I should take the first opportunity | 


of walking out of the world altogether, by a shorter 
and more effectual way than merely secluding my- 
self from it.”’ 

‘* No, you would not,”’ cried Mr. Dalton ; ‘* weak- 
ness of will would again beset you. Like Goethe, 
you would take the dagger to bed with you night 
after night, hold the point tenderly to your heart 
for half an hour, reasoning herrcars Fo most philo- 
sophically with yourself—then—go to sleep.’’ 

“If Lam Psyche, you are the serpent !”’ exclaimed 
Mr. Thornton. 

“ Yes,” retorted she, “but you would require 
no effort to escape from my toils.’’ 

** And now,”’ said Edith, ‘* you have told us what 
you have been thinking of during these six months 
—the third question was, what were you feel- 


ing?” 
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‘¢ Don’t ask me,” replied he, quickly; ‘* I be- 
lieve I never felt at all till this moment.’ 

m most persons this speech would have 
sounded like a mere jesting compliment, but there 
| Was so strong a coloring of sentiment in Mr. Thorn- 
ton’s playfulness that Edith felt herself blush, and 
then blush doubly lest the first embarrassment should 
be misinterpreted. 

‘“* The dressing-bell rang ten minutes ago,”’ said 
Mrs. Dalton, abruptly, ‘and Sir Mark and Lady 
Selcombe have already taken wing. Come, Edith, 
or we shall not have time to arrange our bouquets.” 

She quitted the room as she spoke, followed by 
Miss Kinnaird. Mr. Thornton sauntered to the 
window, and stood for some minutes listlessly gaz- 
ing at the smooth green lawn, with its carefully 
grouped shrubs, trim borders, and delicate flower- 
baskets—no inapt, though certainly a most favor- 
able symbol of the elegant conventionalism of which 
he had just expressed his languid abhorrence. He 
was roused by a light tap on the shoulder, and turn- 
ing round, he beheld his cousin, her face radiant 
with restored good humor. 

** Now, frey, what do you think of her?” 
cried she, eagerly. 

** She is faultless,’’ returned he, “‘ or else I have 
lost my power to criticise. Amy, I mus¢ paint her 
picture. Do contrive it for me—you know you 
can manage anything, and anybody, when you 
please.’ 

‘** Even you?’’ inquired she, archly. 

‘* Yes, truly,’’ he answered. ‘‘ Am I not here 
in obedience to your summons? though in this case 
to obey was to please myself.”’ 

** Ah!” replied Amy, ‘‘I am afraid that is al- 
ways the secret of my power over you. I should 
not dare test it by asking you to do what did not 
please yourself.’’ 

‘* Nay, not seriously, my cousin,’’ said he, tak- 
ing her hand, and looking earnestly into her eyes, 
‘*do you not know that the task would become a 
pleasure if it were done at your request ?’’ 

She shook her head, smilingly, as she answered, 
** Well, Godfrey, I will have faith in your friend- 
ship. Having so little to lose, perhaps, makes me 
cowardly about losing that little ;—now, don’t an- 
swer me—that does not apply to you. And as to 
| your present wish, ‘tis the easiest thing in the world. 
You cannot suppose that so beautiful a creature as 
Edith has finished her third season without learn- 
ing her own charms. It will only seem to her a 
very natural and necessary little bit of homage on 
| your part.” 
| * Ah,” said he, with a sigh, “‘ pity that she has 
been out three seasons !”’ 

Mrs. Dalton fixed her eyes on him for a moment 
| with an expression of restrained mirth. Then ecom- 
| pressing her lips, and keeping silence with an effort, 
| she darted from the room to commence the important 
business of the toilette.—*‘ Simpleton that I am!”’ 
said she, chidingly, to herself, as her maid looped 
up her dress with geranium and myrtle, and fastened 
the blossoms among her profuse ringlets. ‘I had 
nearly marred my own scheme at its very com- 
mencement by a little outbreak of jealous vanity. 
So irrational! To pick out a wife for Godfrey, 
and then in to be angry because he overloo 

me in his admiration of her! Absurd! Well, I 
only hope he will not be too precipitate. Edith is 
not a woman likely to dispense with the wooi 

which is our sex’s privilege. We have a full 
month before us ; 1 shall be quite satisfied if, by the 








end of that time, he comes to the point. And then 
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—I shall go down to Beechwood for the win- 
ter.” 

And a sombre expression stole into her large dark 
eyes, and a gradual languor seemed to unstring her 
graceful limbs. Few who had beheld the apath 
with which she submitted to the adornments which 
her silent attendant lavished upon her, would have 
believed that her face was capable of such sparkling 
animation—her manner of such vivacious coquetry. 
But when the last curl had been arranged, and the 
last boquet fastened, she passed her hand over her 
forehead, and, with a sudden expression of con- 
tempt, whether for herself or for the subject of her 
meditations we cannot say, she resumed, as with 
an effort, her ordinary demeanor, and descended to 
the drawing-room.—Beechwood was her Home. 

Shall we inquire into Edith’s thoughts during the 
same half hour! No. Time will develop them. 
At dinner she was a little surprised to see Mr. 
Thornton the life and leader of the party, but she 
felt strangely interested by the idea that, under all 
this sparkling vivacity, there was a concealed mel- 
ancholy of temperament, known, in all probability, 
cnly to herself and to his cousin. The latter ap- 
peared fully to understand the art of drawing him 
out, and under her judicious management he scat- 
tered repartees, puns, and illustrations, with a 
prodigality perfectly astonishing. Edith was at 
some distance from him, and fully occupied in lis- 
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tening ; she was thankful to be seated between a 
fat squire and a taciturn curate, neither of whom en- 
deavored to divert her attention. The style of Mr. 
Thornton’s conversation was perfectly new to her, 
and she enjoyed it not a little. Nothing seemed to 
come amiss to him; no subject was evaded, no re- 
mark unanswered. From theology down to gour- 
mandism, from polities to pic-nics—wherever the 
conversation-ball glanced, there was he ready to 
catch and to return it with untiring vigor. If he 
had no argument at hand, he had a simile; and if 
that failed him, he supplied its place by a jest. 
Nothing was too deep or too shallow, too high or 
too low, but his wit could touch, or his fancy em- 
bellish it. She had no time to analyze, even if she 
had been capable of doing so—she could only ad- 
mire. And a strange kind of feeling came upon her 
as she walked meditatively back to the drawing- 
room, as though all deep thought and Jaberious 
study were but waste of time, and there was no 
topic which could not be fully discussed and satis- 
factorily settled in a conversation. Strange, also, it 
seemed, that some of the topics should be handled 
at all; stranger still, that one who could handle 
them so delicately should not have shrunk from ex- 
ercising his skil] in public. But of this she had 
neither leisure nor inclination to think at any length. 
She was entertained, interested, fascinated ; she had 
experienced a new sensation. 





THE DEATH OF THOMAS CLARKSON. 


Tue good man's arms are folded now— 
The great man’s race is run— 

The warm, brave heart, and thought-worn brow 
Rest—for their work is done! 


’T is well! the fine gold back we give 
Ere it was changed or dim ; 

The curtain none can lift and live 
Falls between us and him. 


It was not grief, it was not fear, 
Feeling for tears too deep 

Subdued us, when that white-haired seer 
Serenely fell asleep. 


As the word passed from lip to lip, 
Silence upon us fell ; 

The way-worn man laid down his scrip, 
Pilgrim his scallop shell. 


Age moved more slowly on its way, 
Less firm was manhood’s tread, 

And thousands bore themselves that day 
As present with the dead. 


As the word passed from line to line 
Of Freedom’s allied host, 

The answer came, ‘*‘ For us stil] shine 
The footprints of the lost. 


‘‘ To us his spirit speaketh still, 
‘ Be faithful to the end !’ 

Not for ourselves our sad hearts fill— 
THE SLAVE HATH LOST A FRIEND!”’ 


When he was friendless, on his chain 
Fell the great Clarkson's eye ; 

And in that hour he vowed to gain 
His brother's cause, or die ! 





He went forth, an enthusiast boy— 
He fought, an earnest man— 

He conquered—and laid down in joy, 
As only Christians can. 


We thank Thee, Father! that on earth 
Thy servant staid so long; 

Thou gavest his noble purpose birth, 
And made his spirit strong. 


Glory to Thee! his wayside seed, 
In Faith and Patience sown, 

Has blossomed for the bondman’s need : 
Glory to Thee alone! 


And all o’er England’s rich domain, 
His spirit hath begot, 

For her crushed poor, for Want and Pain, 
Friends—and they know it not. 


Beside the forge, and at the loom, 
Amid the factory’s din, 

Where little children weave their doom, 
His lineage looks in. 


Around the laborer’s cold hearth, 
Where Want hath cast out Love, 
Where Misery hath conquered Mirth, 

Unseen his offspring move. 


With hearts his life hath warmed, they come, 
With steady souls and brave, 

To lift a clear voice for the dumb, 
To succor and to save. 


We mourn him not! he did not go, 
His great heart was not stilled, 
Till all the streams that from it flow 
Had with his life been filled. 
NoN-SLAVEHOLDER. 
Philadelphia, 11th month, 1846. 
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ITALY. 


Tue Italian question becomes one of intense in- 
terest. Although anxiety on the subject cannot be 
expected to have abated, yet the conflict of favora- 
ble and adverse interest appears to proceed hope- 
fully. The Roman government has taken an impor- 
tant and judicious step in transmitting a formal 
protest to Vienna, and threatening the recall of its 
nuncio from the Austrian court. This is all strict 
and regular. The protest of King Charles Albert, 
if it be confirmed, is a demonstration of immense 
importance. It was due to the reputation which the 
king claimed as a patriot even when he was prince 
of Carignan. The popular manifestations at Leg- 
horn are another proof of the general sentiment. 
And the further aggressions of the Austrian com- 
mander only help to weaken Austria by putting her 
still more palpably in the wrong. So far the intel- 
ligence of the week represents Rome in a position 
maintained with discreet energy, and strengthened 
by the fault of the enemy. 

At the first view, the attitude of France seems 
unfavorable ; but it is far better than the most san- 
guine could have expected a week or two back. It 
would be too much to assume that the ‘‘ feeler’’ in 
the Journal des Débats strictly represents the defi- 
nite views of Louis Philippe’s government ; yet it 
may be taken as an approximation to the view which 
that government would wish to avow, and also as 
betraying the feeling by which the official party is 
moved. The Dédats is very angry with divers 
journals in Italy and England, for censuring the 
coldness that France shows in support of liberty ; 
is angry with the court of Vienna, for not having 
more skilfully maintained the status quo; with the 
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told, will interfere if any other country interferes ; 
France will support ‘ all legal and pacific reforms,”’ 
—(the sovereign pontiff evidently contemplates none 
other ;] and will support the independence of the 
Italian princes if that be threatened. Good. 

But it is from the very irritation of the ministe- 
rial paper that we draw the most hopeful inference 
of all. The government of Louis Philippe has been 
unable to dictate the course which it wishes affairs 
to take ; hence its splenetic distribution of censure 
on all concerned. It would best have suited that 
government to have no movement in Italy just at 
present, and accordingly it hates all who move : it 
| deprecates any step against Austria, with whom the 
| King of the French sympathizes ; also any against 
| the Lhatiens, with whom the French people sympa- 
\thize. But the traditional policy of France in Italy 
|is too strong for the government, and part of its 
|anger is the cry wrung from it by the knowledge 
| that to that pe icy they must succumb. The gov- 
ernment of the French nation must take the side of 
freedom in Italy; hence the bitter anger of the 
present ministers, who wish to side with Austria: 
but that anger is a sign that the government does 
recognize the necessity under which it lies; in 
obeying that, agg it may Jearn also to know 
its real interests. We agree with our contempo- 
rary, that if any other country intervene in Italy, 
France must: we could have informed the respected 
writer that France also will defend all legal and 
pacific reforms in reg but it is very satisfactory 
to perceive that the French ministers, in spite of 
their bias, are equally clear-sighted.—Spectator, 
4 Sept. 
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The destiny of Italy is too strong for the powers 





pope, for not having kept the dispute ‘‘ purely | that have so long held her down. The discretion 
diplomatical.’’ ‘‘ The sovereign pontiff,”’ says the | and firmness of Pius the Ninth have kept his case 
French editor, ‘‘ has been publishing protests of a|so clear from doubt, whether in equity or policy, 
nature to inflame the Italian people.”’ Now this is| that state after state has felt forced to give in its 
false. We do not of course mean that the highly ‘adhesion. Naples is now said to have declared her 
respectable journalist deliberately states what he | concurrence in the Roman policy of internal reforms, 
feels to be a falsehood ; but his bias is such as to| and to have expressed her disapproval of Austrian 
warp his perception; and we use the strongest aggression. ithout a declared alliance, the econ- 
term because no other would express the extent of | duct of Tuscany is that of imitation and sympathy. 
the misrepresentation. The protests of the pontiff Sardinia maintains her friendly declarations with 
are not calculated, any more than they are intended, | offers of troops and arms. It may now be said that 
to inflame the Italian people. Before the time of | all Italy is with the pope. Naples is a good third 
Pius the Ninth, Rome was on the point of ruin! of the peninsula; Tuscany will complete the half; 
through internal corruption—an effete official des-\ the Roman States, with Piedmont and Genoa, 
potism struggling hopelessly with a growing spirit another quarter. Austria may perhaps boast the 
of reform, which being unlegalized was revolution- alliance of Lueca and Modena and the little states ; 
ary. Pius began reforms with all the deliberation | and she retains her somewhat doubtful sway in her 
requisite for safety, with all the sincerity requisite to | own territory ; Austria occupies barely one quarter 
secure faith in the renovating process. The exis-' of Italy; three quarters are against her. 
tence of Austrian despotism in contiguity with lib- It does not appear that Austria gains in other 
eral institutions would be difficult if not impossible ; parts of Europe that support which in Italy she is 
and Austria tries to mar the legalized reforms. manifestly losing. England is understood to stand 
Nothing could be more calculated than that to in-|by Rome. Even France can no longer hold back, 
flame the Italian people. Pius issues protests against | and is said to have made an offer of arms. No 
that hostile intervention ; also exhortations to his country has yet declared for the government of 
people against any irregular violences, and assur-| Vienna. On the contrary, some of the Austrian 
ances that he will firmly support their substantial provinces are known to constitute a standing diver- 
interests in a regular and discreet way. It is im-|sion in favor of the Italians; and at this very 
possible to imagine any declaration less calculated moment the Imperial government is refusing con- 
to inflame the Italian people, or more calculated to | cessions demanded by Bohemia. 
soothe and cool their anxiety and indignation. Pius| It is not surprising, therefore, that Austria should 
is really what in France and England is called a| show signs of a disposition to retract her false move 
conservative reformer; and if it were possible to|at Ferrara. This penitent disposition is displayed 
avoid blame in a position so beset with every diffi- |in a manner intended to save the dignity and feeling 
culty, he deserves to have done so. of the aggressive power: the responsibility of the 
In the midst of these testy criticisms, the Débats| military advance is laid upon the Austrian com- 
makes some important declarations : France, we are | mander Radetzky, but without disapproval ; hostile 
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intentions are disclaimed: an offer is made to refer 
the question of right to the arbitration of any foreign 
power, to be chosen by the pontiff. Such is under- 
stood to be the nature of the concession made by 
the government of Vienna. As to the responsibility 
of the local commander, that may very probably be 
true. It is evident that the infirmities of Prince 
Metternich are telling seriously on the administra- 
tion of Austrian affairs: had he done the work 
himself, it is not probable that he would have made 
80 great a political blunder as the gratuitous ag- 
gression on the Roman territory. But in his decline 
a good deal is necessarily left to subordinates. And 
that fact furnishes Austria with a loophole to back 
out by. 

The pope is said to have declined to negotiate 
antil Austria should have relinquished her armed 
eecupation of his territory: but practically the 
question has been brought within diplomatic dis- 
cussion, and it is to be hoped that the wiser spirit 
now manifested by Austria may be improved. If it 
be possible to reéstablish Italy among the nations, 
without bloodshed or war, the achievement would 
be worthy of the enlightened views which states- 
men of our day so loudly boast.— Spectator, 11 Sept. 

If the rulers of Italy are of accord, they do not 
as yet ge fast enough for the people, and the pro- 
gress of the peaceful revolution is hastened by the 
popular impatience. The record of the journalist 
can barely keep pace with the march of events : 
now some great movement occurs in Rome, now 
the sound of revolt in the Neapolitan domains pen- 
efrate through the muffling of the press; now the 
scene is shifted to Lucca, to Leghorn, to Genoa ; 
and the Austrians cannot keep stillness even in 
their own territory. 

We last week learned the ready concession yield- 
ed by the Grand Duke de Lucca to the demands of 
his subjects: he retracted, but only to make his 
concession the more complete. After his pater- 
nal proclamation, Charles Louis ran off, like Louis 
ithe Sixteenth, and repudiated his concessions: a 

deputation was sent to bring him back : he declined 
to go home, but offered to appoint a regency with 
the chief of the popular deputation at its head : the 
managers of the revolution were not to be thus 
foiled, they threatened to confiscate the duke’s 
«goods ; on which he returned with haste and did all 
‘that he was required to do. It has been ascer- 
‘tained, therefore, who is master in Lucca. 

Tuscany benefited by this great political experi- 
‘ment. on the obduracy of princes : the people called 
‘upon the Grand Duke Leopold to hasten his con- 
cessions, and he complied at once. A _ national 
guard is now the guardian of order in Tuscany. 
It has therefore been ascertained who is master 
there. 

Parma, a small quasi-Austrian duchy, seems dis- 
posed to follow Lucca. 

A similar spirit has been manifested in all parts 
of the Italian territory, though it takes an endless 
variety of shapes: in Sicily and Calabria, it is 
armed revolt; in the tewns of the Roman States, 
it is fervid and clamorous loyalty to Pius the Ninth ; 
in Genoa, it is exulting displays in honor of the old 
expulsion of the Austrians; in Piedmont, it is sug- 
gestive cries in praise of Charles Albert. In many 
places ‘‘ the Italian flag,’’ a tricolor, has been un- 
furled, instead of the flags of the separate States ; 
oe among the cries has been one for a ‘‘ King of 

tal 79 

But the most significant of all demonstrations, 

thaps, is the out-break at Milan, the capital and 
iadqua of Austrian Italy. The arrival ofa 





mee 


new archbishop was the occasion for a sudden and 
irrepressible burst of cries to the honor of the pre- 
late’s spiritual lord, the sovereign pontiff: the 
authorities were alarmed, and tried to suppress the 
popular feeling by force of arms; in the attempt 
they sustained a damaging repulse, and a few days 
later were fain to establish a military occupation 
of their own capital. The Milanese have not yet 
revolted ; but the hint must alarm the Austrians. 

It is not wonderful, therefore, that the communi- 
cations from Vienna to Rome are said to be couched 
in language that grows more and more conciliatory. 
Austria, if she knew her own interests, would not 
repel, but would invoke, the intervention of Pius 
the Ninth in reconstructing the political constitution 
of the Italian states.—Spectator, 18th Sept. 





The important event which, though productive 
of so little effect at the time, has decidedly changed 
the fate of Italy, was the occupation of Ancona, 
an armed protest against the violent interference 
of Austria in the affairs of southern Italy. The 
ieee of Ancona, be it remembered, was not 
merely an act of France, or of a French captain. 
It was a measure deliberated upon, resolved, and 
sanctioned by the joint accord of France and Eng- 
land, and was a position taken up by the two great 
constitutional countries of the west against the de- 
spotic tendencies and dictation of the east. The 
occupation of Ancona, as well as the reduction of 
Antwerp, were acts of France, supported by Eng- 
lish assent. Without this support, France would 
in both cases have brought down war upon her. 
Austria mooted the point ; but seeing England and 
France arrayed against her, bowed her head, and 
submitted to the occupation of Ancona, and to some- 
thing more serious, viz., the principle implied and 
established in that occupation, 

Since that period until now, Austria has marched 
no columns across the Po. She has even much 
relaxed of her absolutism. Her efforts have been 
directed rather to conciliate than intimidate the 
princes of Italy, and to manage that country ami- 
eably through its courts and statesmen, without 
buliying or dictation. There was the more neces- 
sity for this, since France having so signally come 
forward to captivate the good will of the Italian 

ople, now addressed herself also to Italian princes. 
his known how Louis Philippe sought to conclude 
a marriage between the King of Naples and one of 
his daughters. This was defeated by Austria, who 
gave the monarch an archduchess. In Piedmont 
and Rome, Austria was equally successful, prevent- 
ing the pope from acknowledging the constitutional 
queens of either Spain or Portugal, and checking, 
in short, every move of France. The abilities of 
Count Rossi, and his efforts, when sent ambassador 
to Rome, changed the fortunes of this secret and 
diplomatic war. Rossi procured the election of 
Pius the Ninth, thereby routed the Austrians, and 
drove them from the very centre and strength of 
their Italian position. 

The King of the French had thus a straight and 
glorious path before him, and had but to pursue it 
with moderation in order to emancipate Italy, and 
neutralize the power and the despotism of Austria. 
But dynastic purposes. and interests intervened. 
The settlement of a younger son, and the hope of 
lis wearing the Spanish crown, overweighed with 
Louis Philippe all the interests of France or of 
freedom, and his majesty has evidently been anxious 
to sell both to Austria, in return for its support of 
the Montpensier succession. 

In consequence of such an understanding with 
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France, Austria imagined that she might recur to 
her old policy might once more intimidate the sov- 
ereigns of Rome, Naples, and Sardinia, without 
any fear of an Ancona occupation ; and accordingly 
Prince Metternich pushed his legions to the city of 
Ferrara. He, however, reckoned without his host. 
Although France might have been bought, England 
remained unsold. One of the powers that had sanc- 
tioned the occupation of Ancona and the indepen- 
dence of Italy was true to its old policy, and took 
up that standard which the French king had pur- 
posely let fall, and which announced that the ap- 
parition of Austrian bayonets beyond the Po would 
bring British guns and vessels into the Italian ports 
both of the Adriatic and of the western coast. ‘The 
demonstration was enough. Austria has withdrawn. 
‘The pope and the Italians are left to right them- 
selves, and werk out their own reforms ; each gov- 
ernment being left undisturbed in its confidence and 
councils to guide and control the popular efferves- 
cence and its outbreaks—most dangerous, indeed, 
but inevitable in such a state of things, and which 
hitherto has been marked by no fatal or disastrous 
symptoms. Never did a great, a national, a uni- 
versal change from monarchic monopoly to the 
acknowledgment of popular rights, take place with 
jess of the character, or more of the realities, of 
revolution.—Examiner, 18 Sept. 





Diptomatic Intercourse with Rome.—The 
truth is that there is hardly a single court of Europe 
with which it is of greater importance that we 
should be in regular and legitimate communication 
than this. The pontifical dominions promise to be 
the birthplace of that enlightened and liberal policy 
which is to retrieve the long degradation of the Ital- 
ian peninsula, and which it is the interest of all 
yhi'anthropists to promote. Nor is the influence of 
their sovereign confined to his own territories. As 
the spiritual head of a vast number of British sub- 
jects, he exercises a certain cont.olling power within 
these realms which it might indeed be thought very 
desirable to transfer to more amenable hands, but 
which it is the height of childishness to ignore. 
The influence, such as it is, actually exists, not in 
force sufficient, as experience has often proved, to 
be weighed for a moment against the suggestions 
of loyalty or patriotism, but with quite enough real- 
‘ty to deserve attention. And yet, for the sake of 
a statute already condemned by the conclusions of 
sense and reason, we have been contented to forego 
all the benefit which might be derived from amica- 
ble relations with a sovereign whose voice on cer- 
tain points would be respectfully listened to by 
some millions of British subjects. — Times. 





Promotion or THe IraLian Parinces.—There is 
reason to hope that the sovereigns of Italy have not 
only yielded to the peaceful revolution which keeps 
the even tenor of its way among them, but that 
they have adopted it, and perceive how large an 
interest they have in its consummation. It will 
virtually promote them from the rank of vassals to 
that of potentates. This is apparent from the facts. 

Italy has never altogether lost her greatness. Her 
country is still blessed with the same sun that shone 
upon it when Rome emerged into the light of his- 
tory, or when the city of Fiesole looked down upon 
the flooded Arno and saw no younger rival in Flor- 
ence the Fair. From the earliest dawn of history, 
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Italy has been a favored seat of intellect and art, 
more than once of political power. Although hid- 
eous corruption destroyed the empire of Rome, the 
Romans still exist. Florence and the other Italian 
city-states first helped civilization to struggle out 
of the dark ages; and although their returning 
greatness bore in it the seeds of decay, from the very 
necessity of inexperience, which made them adopt 
imperfect political principles, it should never be for- 
gotten that they set Europe the example of civiliza- 
tion and self-government. Italians redeemed the 
lost learning of the ancients. Italians revived the 
arts, as they still lead in the youngest of the arts— 
music. Long as the Italians have been kept in 
bondage, they heve never sunk so low as the other 
countries in the south of Europe. Spain, whose 
brightest history was that of her Arab rulers, has 
never rivalled Italy in intellect or art, but has always 
been in the comparison semi-barbarous. Greece, the 
great teacher and prototype of Italy, though possi- 
bly she may retain her natural faculties, is but 
emerging from the dark ages, prolonged for her by 
Mussulman oppression even to our own day. Italy 
has been held down, but has never yielded—has 
never forgotten, has never ceased to vindicate, her 
nationality ; and Mr. Cobden can tell whether her 
politicians are behind our own in knowledge. 

The accidents of their own priority in civilization, 
of their consequent dissensions, of the course of 
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events in Evrope, have contributed to split up the 
people of Italy into a number of petty states. The 
feeble sovereigns have sought a strength from with- 
out, and in return for Austrian protection have been 
the servants of Austria. That fatal reliance has 
deprived them of internal strength : defended agains: 
their own people, they have aided Austria in op- 
pressing and weakening their people ; their people 
have been an enemy, not a support; and thus the 
princes have been content to be sovereigns over 
states which were stunted, feeble, and poor. But 
the government of a poor and feeble state is itself 
poor and feeble; and the princes of Italy have 
scarcely ranked with the private peers of England 
or the marshals of France. They have been of no 
account in the councils of Europe. 

It is ai altered now. Italy, even while divided, 
has been one of the great nations of Europe ; as 
intellectual as any ; as replete with political infor- 
mation, as ripe for modern self-government, as most. 
But, divided among feeble princes, possessing no 
unity, she has been a blank in the European system. 
At present, when any question arises in Europe, we 
talk of its being settled by ‘‘ the five powers’’— 
Austria, France, Great Britain, Prussia, and Rus- 
sia; the secondary powers, such as Holland and 
Belgium, occasionally take their share ; but Italy 
is a nullity. Let her be free and united, and, with 
her high intellect, she becomes a leading, a first-rate 
power : we shall henceforth speak of the six pow- 
ers—A ustria, France, Great Britain, Italy, Prussia, 
and Russia. When Austria or Russia seeks to 
keep back the progress of the world, France and 
England will look to the princes of Italy to join 
them in maintaining the lead. Apart from all con- 
siderations of disinterested humanity, the princes 
of Italy, if they are as wise as they seem inclined 
to be, will perceive that the emancipation of their 
land under Pius the Ninth will confer upon them an 
immense accession of political power and royal dig- 


nity.— Spectator. 
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From the Examiner. 
History of the Bank of England, its Times and 

Traditions. By Joun Francis. Twovols. Wilk 

loughby ; Effingham Wilson. 

Every one has laughed at Sydney Smith’s witty 
and wise assertion that the warlike power of every 
country, in these modern and mercantile days, 
depends on their three per cents. ‘* If Caesar were 
to reappear on earth,’’ said the peaceful canon, 
Wettenhall’s List would be more important than his 
Commentaries ; Rothschild would open and shut the 
Temple of Janus ; Thomas Baring, or Bates, would 
probably command the tenth legien ; and the soldiers 
would march to battle with loud cries of scrip and 
omnium, reduced, consols, and Cesar.” Great ae- 
countants bear out the great wit; and Mr. Finlay- 
son, examining the states of the three per cents. 
all over the world, tells the House of Commons 
assembled in — committee at what precise time 

or 


it may look insolence, and when for patience, 
from the full or empty purses of the rival powers 
of Europe. What more dignified subject for his- 


tory, then, in these modern days, than banks and 
banking operations! So it seemed to Mr. Francis, 
who has written a very amusing book. He appears 
to be connected in some way with the great corpor- 
ation, and familiar with its practieal workings and 
= But he has treated his subject popularly ; 
and does not affect to discuss the many grave ques- 
tions which rise in connection with it, and are hkeby 
to force themselves soon more nearly upon public 
attention. He has a clever knack at compiling, fits 
in his anecdotes very pleasantly, and writes what 
he has to say for himself with considerable ease and 
freedom of style. 

To any knowledge of the science of political 
economy, we should think Mr. Franeis made small 
pretension ; and his book will win little regard from 
the graver economical pundits. He is simply and 
as it were personally devoted to the very respecta- 
ble Old Lady of Threadneedle street. Her griefs 
are his; her accidents, adventures, and glories. 
What she owed to her founder, William Paterson ; 


how far she has been befriended by the state, and : 


with what rich interest she has repaid that service ; 
how the fates of such schemes as the Mississippi in 
France, and the South Sea in England, were but 


testimonies in her behalf; how panies arising from | 


the pope, the devil, the pretender, joint-stock 
schemes, and railways, have at various times agi- 
tated the old lady ; how she has borne up against 
the ** runs’’ that have on these occasions threatened 
to bear her down; how she has been able, when 
necessary, without any very material loss of char- 
acter, to suspend her payments in cash; how she 
might have profited by branch banks, and how much 
more the country would have profited by their adop- 
tion ; how the curious forgeries of Price, the des- 
perate frauds of Fauntleroy, and all the various 
exchequer bills, wills, and continental forgeries, 
have variously affected or afflicted her ; and finally, 
what countless human beings’ blood she has shed 
in a vain attempt to keep her own one-pound-circu- 
lation pure ;—all this is Mr. Francis’ theme. We 
must do him the justice to add, that in the last-men- 
tioned case, he does not think his venerable client 
void of blame. His opinions on such matters are 
liberal and intelligent, as we find them for the most 
part or every subject introduced. 

Occasionally we have a slip of the pen; as where 
he mentions a celebrated incident of the reign of 
Charles the First : 

‘* The treasure arising from the accumulated gains 
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"mint, then within the tower, with a 


of the merchants had been deposited by them in the 
perfeet convic- 
tion of its safety. If the short-sighted policy of the 
earlier kings of Engksnd had eatorted money from 
the Jew and the Lombard, at least they borrowed 
from their English subjects; it remained for the 
polished Charles to sully bis fair fame by robbing 
theth. Yet let him not be judged teo harshly- 
Right and wrong aseume new aspects under vary- 
ing cireumstances. The monarch trembled on his 
throne. His prerogatives were denied. His favor- 
ite minister was impeached. The claims of his 
children were endangered. <A discomented people 
were opposed to a perfidious court. Ao irritated 
—— were thwarting a proud aristocracy. 

supplies were stopped, and levies were made 
in vain. To compass these dangers money was 
required ; to gain it by ordinary means was imprac- 
ticable. Ere judgmem be passed, let these things 
be remembered. Rank, family, life, were in the bal- 
ance, and the monarch yielded. The money placed 
by the merchants im the mint, amounting to two 
hundred thousand pounds, was seized ; the sanctu- 
ary of a people's commercial faith was vielated to 
supply the royal necessities.”’ 

is net this somewhat dangerous ‘ bank’’ doe- 
trine? If the circumstances Mr. Franeis mentions, 
and net the immutable mera} laws, are to determine 
right and wrong, what wretched eulprn that ever 
held up his hand at the Old Bailey might not have 

leaded precisely such in acquittal of his crime * 

he murderer lifts the knife, and the thief takes the 
purse, beeause ‘‘to gain his object by ordinary 
means is impracticable.’” 

The passage is also an iMlustration of a somewhat 
vicious excess of shert sentences which impairs 
the otherwise easy style of Mr. Franeis’ writing. 
** The prize for which he struck was a kingdom.”’ 
says Mr. F. of the Pretender. “ The spirit with 
whieh he contended was worthy of the prize. His 
march was one scene of triumph. Men fought for 
him. Women embraced him.’’ And so forth. 
** He soon learned to play many parts,’’ says Mr. 
F. of Charles Price the ferger. ** Now a comedian, 
and now a gentleman’s servant. At one time 2 
rogue and the companion of rogues, and then a fraud- 
ulent brewer or a fraudulent bankrupt. Great tal- 
ent was employed in enermous crimes, and great 
evil was the result. His only confidant was his 
mistress. He praetised engraving till he became 
proficient. He made his own ink. He manufac- 
tured his own paper.”’ All] this, with its huge 
affectation of pretence about it, is miserable slip- 
slop. Let us give one more instanee. ‘ England,” 
says Mr. F., speaking of the time of the French 
Three Days, “felt that mighty and revolutionary 
spirit. The demands for reform grew earnest anc! 
incessant. Ireland was told by the Liberator to look 
at Franee and Belgium. Kent, the garden of Eng- 
land, witnessed the first disturbances. Night afier 
night, conflagrations were lighted up by bands of 
incendiaries. Mills were attacked. hinery was 
demolished. All protection for property seemed at 
an end.’”” A man who ean write so well as Mr. 
Francis should be ashamed of such writing as this. 

We close with a few extracts that are more 
amusing. Lovers of mere anecdotical gossip will 
find Mr. Francis’ book agreeable reading. 


FATE OF ONE OF THE FOUNDERS OF THE BANK. 
‘“* Mr. Michael Godfrey, whose pamphlet has been 
quoted, and to whose exertions, with those of Wil- 
liam Patersen, may be traced the successful estab- 
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lishment of the bank, mc : with a somewhat singular 
fate in 1695. Previously to this year, the allied 
armies had retreated before the wisdom of Louis, 


for supper. The opera was crowded with cooks, 
ladies’ maids, and grisettes, dressed in the superb- 
est style of fashion, who had fallen from a garret 


and the bravery ef his soldiers. The funds suppiied | inte a earriage.”’ 


by the new corperatioa changed the scene ; but the 
transmission of specie was difficult and full of haz- 
ard, and Mr. Gedfrey left his —— avocations to 
visit Namur, then vigorously besieged by the Eng- 
lish monarch. The deputy governer, willing to 
flatier the king, anxious to forward his mission, or 
possibly imagining the vicinity of the sovereign to 
be the safest place he could choose, ventured into 
the trenches. ‘As you are ne adventurer ia the 
trade of war, Mr. Gedfrey,’ said William, ‘I think 
you skeuld net expose yourself te the hazard of it.’ 

*** Not being more ex than your Majesty,’ 
was the courtly reply, ‘ should I be exe e if I 
showed more concera t’ 

“* Yes!’ returned William,‘ I am in my duty, 
and therefore have a more reasonable claim te pres- 
ervation.’ 

‘“*A eannen-ball at this moment answered the 
* reasonable claim te preservation,’ by killing Mr. 
Godfrey with several officers near the king, and it 
requires n@ great stretch of imagination to fancy a 
saturaine smile passiag over the countenance of the 
monarch, as he beheld the fate of the citizen who 
paid se heavy a penalty for playing the ceurtier in 
the trenches of Namur. Tradition states that Mr. 
Godfrey’s remains, which were buried in the church- 
yard of St. Christopher le Stocks, were disinterred, 
to make roore for the enlargement of that prosperous 
establishment ia which he once felt so deep an inter- 
est, and in the serviee of which he may be said to 
have fallea.”’ 


THE MISSISSIPPE MANIA. « 


A FRENCH SETTLEMENT. 


“« A considerable banker at Paris having a draught 
brought to him from a public office in that city for 
a large sum, which he could not answer, after cram- 
ming down the draught into a loaded pistol, called 
to the gentleman who brought it, and telling him, 
‘ This, sir, is the way that persons who have no 
money pay bills that are due,’ instantly clapped the 
pistel to his ear, and shot himself dead.”’ 


THE FIRST FORGER. 


““ The day on which a forged note was first pre- 
sented at the Bank of Engiand forms a memorable 
era in its history. For sixty-four years the estab- 
lishment had cirealated its paper with freedom ; and 
during this eae no attempt had been made to 
imitate it. e who takes the initiative in a new 
line of wrong doing has more than the simple act 
to answer for; and to Richard William Vaughan, 
a Stafford linen-<draper, belongs the melancholy 
celebrity of having led the van in this new phase 
of erime, in the year 1758. The records of his life 
do not show want, beggary, or starvation urging 
him, but ee primar: to seem greater than he 
was. By one of the artists employed, and there were 
several engaged on different parts of the notes, the 
discovery was made. The criminal had filled up 
to the aumber of twenty ; and deposited them in 
the hands of a young lady to whem he was attached, 
as a proof of bis wealth. There is no calculating 
how much leager bank-notes might have been free 





“ The dirty street, Quineampeix, in which Law 
resided, was impassable. People of the highest! 
rank clustered about his dwelling to leara their des- 
tiny, and delicate women braved all weathers with | 
the hope of euriehing themselves. 300,000 applica- 
tions were made for 50,000 shares; and the destiny 
of an empire, remarkable for its national hauteur. | 
seemed in the hands of John Law, the son of a} 
Scottish jeweller. * * * From six io the morniag 
antl eight in the evening the street was filled with 
ferveat worshippers of mammon. The dissolute 
courtiers of the yet more disselute regent shared in 
the speil. The princes of the bleed were net too 
proud ta participate. They mingled with the eager 
erowd, they added their voiees to the Babel-like 





from imitatioa, had this man not shown with what 
ease they might be counterfeited.” 


THE FIRST CLIPPER. 


“* A new crime was discovered in 1767. The 
notice of the clerks at the bank had been attracted 
by the habit of William Guest, a teller, picking new 
from old guineas, without assigning any reason. An 
indefinite suspicioa—inereased by the knowledge 
that an ingot of gold had been seen in Guest’s pos- 
sessign—was attracted ; and although he asserted 
that it eame from Holland, it was — ed = 
very unlike the regular bars of gold, and that it 
a gfe john quantity of copper on the back. 
Attention being thus drawn to the behavior of Guest. 
he was observed to hand one Richard Still some 


confusion, aad wheu they wen the moncy ef the | guineas, whieh he took from a private drawer, and 
canaille, thought they did thera too much honor in| placed with the others on the table. Still was 
accepting it. The antechamber of Law wasecrewded instantly followed; and on the examination of his 
by women of rank and beauty—the mistress of Law | money, three of the guineas in his possession were 
was flattered by ladies as irreproachable as the court | deficient in weight. An inquiry was immediately 
of the regent would allow them te be—and inter-| instituted ; and forty of the guineas in the charge 
views with Law were sought with eo mueb assidu- ‘of Guest looked fresher than the others upon the 
ity, that ene lady caused her carriage to be upset to| edges, and weighed much less than the original 
attract his attention; and another stopped before /ameunt. On searehing his home, four pounds eleven 
his hetel, aud ordered her servauts to raise the cry ounces of gold filings were found, with some in- 
of ‘Fire.’ The people emulated one agother in| struments caleulated to produce artificial edges. 
luxury. Equipages more remarkable for splendor | Proofs soon multiplied; and the prisoner was found 
than taste rolled about the streets. Footmen got guilty. The instrument with whieh he had effected 
up behind their @wa earriages, se accustomed were his fraud, of which one of the witnesses asserted it 
they t@ that position. One of these whe had done | was the greatest improvement he had ever seen, is 
so reeolleeted himself in time to cover his mistake | said ¢ be yet in the mint, a memento of the prison- 
by saying he wished te see if room could be made | er’s eapaeity and erime.” 

for twe or three mere laeckeys whom he had resolved | — 

tohire. The son of a baker, wishing a service of | generat mR : 

plate, sent the contents of a jeweller’s shop to bis| “Ta 1780, a gentleman of eminence in the mer- 
wife, with direetions to arrange the articles properly cantile world was grieved by the contents of a letter 
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which he received from a correspondent at Ham- 
burgh, the post-mark of which it bore. From the 
statement it contained, it appeared that a person 
most minutely described had defrauded the writer, 
under extraordinary circumstances, of 3000/. The 
letter continued to say, information had been ob- 
tained that the defrauder—the dress and person of 
whom it described—was occasionally to be seen on 
the Dutch Walk of the Royal Exchange. The 
object of the writer was to induce his correspondent 
to invite the party to dinner; and, by any moral 
force which could be used, compel him to return 
the money; adding, that if he should be found 
amenable to reason, and evinee any signs of repent- 
ance, he might be dismissed with a friendly caution 
and five hundred pounds, as he was a near relation 
of the writer. As the gentleman whose name it 
bore was a profitable correspondent, the London 
merchant kept a keen watch on the Dutch Walk, 
and was at last successful in meeting, and being 
introduced to the cheat. The invitation to dine was 
accepted; and the host, having previously given 
notice to his family to quit the table soon after din- 
ner, acquainted his visitor with his knowledge of 
the fraud. Alarm and horror were depicted in the 
countenance of the young man, who, with tones 
apparently tremulous from emotion, begged his dis- 
grace might not be made public. To this the mer- 
chant consented, provided the 3000/. were returned. 
The visitor sighed deeply ; but said that to return 
all was impossible, as he had unfortunately spent 
part of the amount. The remainder, however, he 
proposed to yield instantly, and the notes were 
handed to the merchant, who, after dilating upon 
the goodness of the man he had robbed, concluded 
his moral lesson by handing a cheque for 500/. as a 
proof of his beneficence. The following morning 
the gentleman went to the banker to deposit the 
money he had received, when, to his great surprise, 
he was told that the notes were counterfeit. His 
next inquiries were concerning the cheque, but that 
had been cashed shortly afier the opening of the 
bank. He immediately sent an express to his Ham- 
burgh correspondent, who replied that the letter was 
a forgery, and that no fraud had been committed 
upon him. ‘The whole affair had been plotted by a 
gang, some of whom were on the continent, and 
some in England.” 

Mr. Francis dedicates his book, as “ illustrative 
of the origin and progress of the Bank of England, 
and forming the first history yet attempted of the 
Sage monetary establishment in the world,” to 

ir Robert Peel, whom he thinks the greatest 
statesman of the day. 
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Tue following clear and admirable description of 
the march and achievements of the American army, 
under Gen. Scott, from the day of its leaving 
Puebla, until it became master of the city of Mexico, 
will be read with universal interest, and we there- 
fore give it place, to the exclusion of much other 
matter prepared for to-day’s paper : 


San Ance.o, Mexico, Aug. 31, 1847. 
We left Puebla on the morning of the 7th, and 
entered upon a beautiful rolling country of great 


fertility, supplying with its gardens the inhabitants | 
of Puebla with food, and surrounded by lofty moun- | 


tains, some of which were covered with snow. 





on looking back from the head of the colomn, our 
train could be seen for miles in rear, dotting with 
its snow-white tops the maguey covered plain. On 
our left was Popocatapet! and Iscatafetl, the snow 
on their rot distant tops rendering the air quite 
chilly. Genera) Scott did not leave with us, but 
came. on the next day with Captain Kearney’s 
dragoons. 

he second day’s march was like the first, grad- 
ually aseending, passing through defiles, narrow 
passes and over deep chasms, where a more detet- 
mined enemy might have seriously annoyed us by 
merely making use of the obstacles nature every- 
where presented. Thick woods of the finest forest 
trees were abundant, and the rugged nature of the 
country would readily carry one back to the north- 
ern parts of New England or the passes of the 
**Notch.”? Here and there beautiful little lakes 
were interspersed in the deep valleys, and the 
clearness and coldness of their waters were almost 
incredible. 

The third day we were to encounter the much 
vaunted pass of ‘‘ Rio Frio,” and also the passage 
of the mountain which was to lead us to the FE} 
Dorado of our hopes, the great plain ef Mexico. 
Our march was to be long and difficult, and three 


| o’elock saw us under way with heart and hopes full 


of the prospect before us. ‘The much dreaded pass 
is reached and passed. The mountains which skirt 
the road on the left, here close upon it for about a 
mile, overhanging and enfilading it completely and 
affording with their crests most excellent coverings 
for an enemy’s marksmen. The newly cut trees 
and long range of breast-works thrown up on the 
crest, showed us that preparations had been made, 
while numerous parapets with embrasures in the 
logs taught us what might have been done. But 
no men were there—the muskets and cannon were 
gone. Valencia, with 6,000 Mexicans, was full a 
day’s march ahead, making for Mexico with a speed 
which betrayed home-sickness. Rio Frio was 
found to be a little stream, pouring down from the 
snow mountain, of icy coldness and erystal purity. 
Aftera slight pause for refreshment, we commenced 
our ascent of the ridge which separates the plains 
of Puebla and Mexico, the former of which it had 
hitherto skirted. For several long miles we toiled 
up the hill, only recompensed for our Jabor by what 
we hoped to attain at last. When al) were pretty 
nearly worn out, a sudden turn in the read brought 
to our view a sight which none can ever forget. 
The whole vast plain of Mexico was before us. 
The coldness of the air, which was most sensibly 
felt at this great height, our fatigue and danger 
were forgotten, and our eyes were the only sense 
that thought of enjoyment. Mexico, with its lofty 
steeples and its chequered domes, its bright reality, 
and its former fame, its modern splendor and its 
ancient magnificence, was before us: while around 
on every side its thousand lakes seemed like silver 
stars on a velvet mantle. 

We encamped that night at the base of the 
mountain, with the enemy’s scouts on every side 
of us. The next day we reached Ayotla, only fif- 
teen miles from Mexico by the national read, which 
we had hitherto been following. Here we halted 
until Generals Quitman, Pillow, and Worth, with 
their divisions, should come up. We were separ- 
ated from the city by the marshes which surround 
Lake Tezcuco, and by the lake itself. The road is 
a causeway running through the marsh and is com- 


| manded by a steep and lofty hill called E2 Pinnol. 


Our road was gradually ascending and so good that, This hill completely enfilades and commands the 
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national road, and had been fortified and repaired 
with the greatest care by Santa Anna. One side 
was inaccessible by nature, the rest had been made 
so by art. Batteries, in all mounting 50 guns of 
different calibres, had been placed on its sides, and 
a deep ditch, 24 feet wide and 10 deep, filled with 
water, had been cut connecting the parts already 
surrounded by marshes. On this side Santa Anna 
had 25,000 men against our force of a little over 
9,000 all told. 

On the 22d, we made a reconnoissance of the 
work, which was pronounced impracticable, as the 
lives of 5,000 men would be lost before the ditch 
could be crossed. We continued our search, and 
found another road which went round on the left, 
but when within five miles of the city, were halted 
by coming suddenly upon five strong batteries on the 
hill which commanded this road, at a place called 
Mexicalaingo. We soon countermarched, and then 
saw our danger. With one regiment and three 
companies of cavalry, in all about 400 men, we saw 
that ET Pinnol lay directly between us and our 
camp, distant full 15 ‘miles. Every eye was fixed 
on the hill with expectation of an approaching col- 
umn, which should drive us back into a Mexican 
prison, while we stepped off With the speed and 
eadurance of 400 Captain Barclays! At about 
midnight we arrived safely at camp, and General 
Scott did us the honor of calling it ‘* the boldest 
reconnoissance of the war.’’ General Worth was 
encamped about five miles off, that is, in a straight 
line, across the Lake Chalco, at a place of the same 
name, but about ten miles by the road. The Mex- 
icans had a foundry in the mountains, at which we 
were getting some shells made, and on returning 
from which, Lieutenant Schuyler Hamilton was 
badly wounded. 





By means of his scouts, General Worth had 
found a path round the left of Lake Chalco, which 
led us to the western gate of the city, and which, | 
up to that time, had not been fortified. On the | 
14th, the other divisions commenced their march, | 
while we brought up the train and the rear. In} 
the morning, the train was sent in advance, while | 
Smith’s brigade acted as rear guard. It was com- | 
posed of the rifles, Ist artillery, and the 3d infan- 
try, with Taylor's battery. As the rear guard, 
marching slowly along, came up with the train, 
word came to General Twiggs that a foree of about | 
five thousand men were trying to cross the road _ 
between them and the train, in order to eut it off. | 
We were then passing through a small village 
which, by a curious coincidence, was called Buena 
Vista. On our left were large fields of half-grown 
barley, through which was seen advancing, in 
splendid order, the enemy’s column. It was the 
most splendid sight I had ever seen. The yellow 
cloaks, red caps and jackets of the lancers, and the 
bright blue and white uniforms of the infantry, were 
most beautifully contrasted with the green of the 
barley field. Our line of battle was soon formed, 
and we deployed through the grain to turn their 
left and cut them off from the mountains. A few 
shots, however, from the battery, soon showed them 
that they were observed, and countermarching in 
haste, they left their dead on the field. Thus 
eaded our fight of Buena Vista. That night we 
stayed at Chaleo. The next day we made a long 
and toilsome march over a horrible road, through 
which, with the utmost difficulty, we dragged our 
wagons by the assistance of both men and mules. 
The next was nearly the same, except that the 





road was, if possible, worse than before, as the | 





Mexicans had blocked it up with large stones, 
rolled down from the neighboring hills. This night 
we encamped at a most beautiful olive grove, of 
immense size and accommodating at once both divi- 
sions. In the town, as well as in Chalco, there are 
still standing the churches of the Indians where the 
fire-worshippers assembled before Cortez had intro- 
duced a new religion. ‘They are large and sombre 
edifices, differing but little from the churches of this 
country, and being near the city, are said to have 
been formerly resorted to by the ancient kings. 

The next day we arrived in sight of the rest of 
the army, and heard the guns with which Worth 
was breaching the walls of San Antonio. That 
night the news of the death of Captain Thornton 
of the second dragoons reached us. He was a 
brave officer and a thorough gentleman, but was 
always unfortunate in his military career. 

On the morning of the 19th, we left the little vil- 
lage where we had heard this sad news, and took 
the road to San Juan, about seven miles to the west 
and only about ten miles from the city. When we 
arrived here, we heard the sound of General 
Worth’s guns, who was said to have attacked San 
Augustine, a village three miles nearer the capital, 
where Santa Anna was said to be with 20,000 men. 
When we arrived at San Juan, the men were told 
to sling their blankets across their shoulders, put 
their knapsacks into their wagons, and to put two 
days’ bread and beef in their haversacks. When 
this order came, all knew that the time had come. 
The officers arranged their effects, put on their old 
coats, and filled their haversacks and flasks. Soon 
we were all ready for anything but a thrashing. 
We here heard the position of the enemy, which 
was nearly as follows :—Santa Anna with 20,000 
men was at San Augustine; Valencia with 10,000 
was ata hill called Contreras, which commanded 
another road parallel to the San Augustine road, 
but which led into it between the city and Santa 
Anna. Now, by cutting a road across, if we could 
whip Valencia, we could follow the road up and 
thus get in between Santa Anna and Mexico, and 
whip him too. General Worth, supported by Gen- 
eral Quitman, was to keep Santa Anna in check, 
while Twiggs, backed by Pillow, was to try and 
astonish Valencia, which, you will see, he did very 
effectually. Pillow with some of the ten regiments 
was to cut the road. We left San Juan about 1 
o'clock, not particularly desiring a fight so late in 
the day, but still not shunning it in case we could 
have a respectable chance. About 2 P. M., as we 
had crawled to the top of a hill, whither we had 
been ourselves pulling Magruder’s battery and the 
mountain howitzers, we suddenly espied Valencia 
fortified on a hill about 200 yards off, and strongly 
reinforced by a column which had just come out of 
the city. We laid down close to avoid drawing their 
fire, while the battery moved past at a full gallop. 
Just then General Smith’s manly voice rang out, 
‘* Forward the rifles—to support the battery.”’ On 
they went, till we got about 800 yards from the 
work, when the enemy opened upon them with his 
long guns, which were afterward found to be six- 
teen and eight inch howitzers. The ground was 
the worst possible for artillery, covered with rocks 


‘large and small, prickly pear and cactus, intersected 


by ditches filled with water and lined with maguey 
plant, itself imperviable to cavalry, and with patches 
of corn which concealed the enemy’s skirmishers, 
while it impeded our own passage. The artillery 
advanced but slowly, under a most tremendous fire, 
which greatly injured it before it could be got in 
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range, and the thickness of the undergrowth caused 
the skirmishers thrown forward to lose their relative 
position, as well as the column. About 4 the bat- 
tery got in position under a most murderous fire of 
grape, canister and round shot. Here the supe- 
riority of the enemy’s pieces rendered our fire nuga- 
tory. We could get but ¢hree pieces in battery, 
while they had twenty-seven, all of them three times 
the calibre of ours. For two hours our troops stood 
the storm of iron and lead they hailed upon them, 
unmoved. At every discharge they laid flat down 
to avoid the storm, and then sprung up to serve the 
guns. At the end of that time, two of the guns 
were dismounted and we badly hurt; thirteen of 
the horses were killed and disabled, and fifteen of 
the cannoneers killed and wounded. The regiment 
was then recalled. The lancers had been repelled 
in three successive charges. The 3d infantry and 
Ist artillery had also engaged and successfully 
repelled the enemy’s skirmishers without loss of 
either officers or men. The greatest loss had been 
at the batteries. Officers looked gloomy for the 
first v. fight, but the brigade was formed, and 
General Smith in person command. All felt 
revived, and followed him with a yell, as, creeping 
low to avoid the grape, which was coming very 
fast, we made a circuit in rear of the batteries, and 

ing off to the right we were soon lost to view 
in the chapparal and cactus. Passing over the path 
that we scrambled through, behold us, at almost 6 
o’clock in the evening, tired, hungry and sorrowful, 
emerging from the chapparal and crossing the road 
between it and Valencia. Here we found Cad- 
wallader and his brigade already formed, and dis- 
covered Riley's — skirmishing in rear of the 
enemy’s works. Valencia was ignorant of our 
approach, and we were as yet safe. In front of us 
was Valencia strongly entrenched on a hill-side and 
surrounded by a regular field work concealed from 
us by an orchard in our rear. Mendoza with a col- 
umn of 6000 was in the road, but thinking us to be 
friends. On our right was a large range of hills, 
whose continued crest was parallel to the road, and 
in which were formed in line of battle 5000 of the 
best Mexican cavalry. On our left we were separ- 
ated from our own forces by an almost impassable 
wilderness, and it was now twilight. Even Smith 
looked round for help. Suddenly a thousand vivas 
came across the hill-side, like the yells of prairie 
wolves in the dead of night, and the squadrons on 
our right formed for charging. Smith’s himself 
again! ‘* Face to the rear!’” ‘* Wait till you see 
their red caps, and then give itto them!’ Furi- 
ously they came on a few yards, then changed 
their minds, and, disgusted at our cool reception, 
retired to their couches. On the edge of the road | 
between us and Valencia, a Mexican hamlet spread | 
out with its mud huts, large orchards, deep cut 
roads and a strong church, and through the centre 
of this hamlet ran a path parallel to the main road, 
but concealed from it: it is nearly a mile long. In 
this road Smith's and Riley’s brigade spent the 
night. Shields, who came up in the night, lay in 
the orchard, while Cadwallader was nearest the 
enemy’s works. As we were within range of their 
batteries, which could enfilade the road in which 
we lay, we built a stone breastwork at either end 
to conceal ourselves from their view and grape. 
There we were, completely surrounded by the 
enemy, cut off from our communications, ignorant 
of the ground, without artillery, weary, dispirited, 
and dejected ; we were a disheartened set. With 
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Santa Anna and Salas’ promise of ‘‘ no quarter,” 


a force of four to one against us, and one half de- 
feated already, no succor from Puebla, and no news 
from Ge Scott, all seemed dark. 

Suddenly the words came whispered along, ‘‘ We 
storm at midnight.” Now we are ourselves again! 
But what a horrible night. There we lay—too tired 
to eat, too wet to sleep, in the middle of that muddy 
road, officers and men side by side, with a heavy 
rain pouring down u us, the officers without 
blankets or overcoats, they had lost them in coming 
across,) and the men worn out with fatigue. About 
midnight the rain was so heavy that the streams in 
the road flooded us, and there we stood crowded 
together, drenched and benumbed, waiting till day- 
light. At half past three the welcome word, “‘ Fall 
in,” was down, and we commenced our 
march. The enemy’s works were on a hill-side, 
behind which rose other and slightly higher hills 
separated by deep ravines and gullies and intersected 
by streams. The whole face of the country was of 
stiff clay, which rendered it almost impossible to 
advance. We formed our line about a quarter of a 
mile from the enemy’s works, Riley’s brigade on 
our right. Atabout 4 we started, rine through 
a thick orchard which effeetually concealed us, even 
had it not been dark, debouching into a deep ravine 
which ran within about 500 yards of the work. and 
which carried us directly in rear and out of sight 
of their batteries. At dawn of day we reached our 
place, after incredible exertions, and got ready for our 
charge. The men threw off their wet blankets and 
looked to their pieces, while the officers got ready 
for a rush, and the first smile that lit up our faces for 
twelve hours boded but little good for the Mexicans. 
On the right, and opposite the right of their work, was 
Riley’s brigade of the 2d and Ist infantry and 4th 
artillery, next the rifles, then the Ist artillery and 
3d infantry. In rear of our Jeft was Cadwallader’s 
brigade as a support, with Shields’ brigade in rear 
as a reserve, the whole division under command of 
General Smith in the absence of General Twiggs. 
They had a smooth place to rush down on the en- 
emy’s work, with the brow of the hill to keep under 
until the word was given. 

At last, just at da Fight, Gen. Smith, slowly walk- 
ing up, asked if all was ready. A look answered 
him. ‘* Men, forward.”” And we did ** forward.” 
Springing up at once, Riley’s brigade opened, when 
the crack of a hundred rifles started the Mexicans 
from their astonishment, and they opened their fire. 
Useless fire, for we were so close that they over- 
shot us, and before they could turn their pieces on 
us we were on them. Then such cheers arose as 
you never heard. The men rushed forward like 
demons, yelling and firing the while. The carnage 
was frightful, and though they fired sharply it was 
of no use. The earthen parapet was cleared in an 
instant, and the blows of the stocks could be plain] 
heard, mingled with the yells and groans R 
Just before the charge was made, a large body of 
Jancers came winding up the road, looking most 
splendidly in their brilliant uniforms. They never 
got to the work, but turned and fled. In an instant 
all was one mass of confusion, each trying to be 
foremost in the flight. The read was literally 
blocked up, and while many perished by their own 
guns, it was almost impossible to fire on the mass, 
from the danger of killing our own men. Some fled 
up the ravine on the left, or on the right, and many 
oF these were slain by turning their own gurs on 
them. ‘Toward the city the rifles and 2d infantry 
led off the pursuit. Seeing that a large crowd of 
the fugitives were jammed up in a pass in the road, 
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some of our men ran through the cornfield, and by 
thus heading them off and firing down upon them, 
about 30 men took over 500 prisoners, nearly a 
hundred of them officers. 

After disarming the prisoners, as the pursuit had 
ceased, we went back to the fort, where we found 
our troops in full possession, and the rout complete. 

We found that the enemy’s position was much 
stronger than we had supposed, and their artillery 
much larger and more abundant. Our own loss was 
small, which may be accounted for by their perfect 
surprise at our charge, as to them we appeared as 
if rising out of the earth, so unperceived was our 
approach. Our loss was one officer killed, Captain 

nson of the 7th infantry, and Lieutenant Van 
Buren of the rifles shot through the leg ;—and 
about 50 men killed and wounded. Their force 
consisted of 8000 men under Valencia, with a re- 
serve, which had not yet arrived, under Santa Anna. 
Their loss, as since ascertained, was as follows :— 
killed and buried since the fight, 750—wounded 
1060, and 1500 prisoners, exclusive of officers, in- 
cluding four generals, Salas, Mendoza, Garcia and 
Gatien in addition to dozens of colonels, majors, 


captains, &c. We captured in all on the hill 22 


pieces of cannon, including five 8 inch howitzers, 
two long 18, three long 16, and several of 12 and 8 
inches, and also the two identical 6 pounders cap- 
tured by the Mexicans at Buena Vista, taken from 
Captain Washington’s battery of the 4th artillery. 
The first officer who saw them happened to be the 
officer of the 4th, selected by General Scott to com- 
mand the new battery of that regiment, Captain 
Drum. In addition were taken immense quantities 
of ammunition and muskets; in fact, the way was 
strewed with muskets, escopets, lances and flags 
for miles. Large quantities of horses and mules 
he of also captured, though large numbers were 
illed. 

Thus ended the glorious battle of Contreras, in 
which 2000 men, under General P. F. Smith, com- 
pletely routed and destroyed an army of 8000 men 
under General Valencia, with Santa Anna and a 
force of 20,000 men within five miles. Their army 
was so completely routed that not 1500 men rejoined 
Santa Anna and participated in the second battle. 
Most people would have thought that a pretty good 
day's work. Notso. We had only saved our- 
selves, not conquered Mexico, and men’s work was 
before us yet. 

At8 A. M. we formed again, and General Twiggs 
having taken command, we started on the road to 
Mexico. We had hardly marched a mile before we 
were sharply fired upon both sides of the road, 
and our right was deployed to drive the enemy in. 
We soon found that we had caught up with the re- 
treating party, from the very brisk firing in front, 
and we drove them through the little town of San 
Angelo, where they had been halting in foree. 
About half a mile from this town we entered the 
suburbs of another called San Katherina, when a 
large party in the chureh-yard fired on the head of 
the column, and the balls came right among us. 
Our men kept rushing on their rear and cutting 
them down, until a discharge of grape shot from a 
large piece in front drove them back to the column. 
In this short space of time five men were killed, ten 
taken prisoners, and a small color captured, which 
was carried the rest of the day. 

Meanwhile General Worth had made » demon- 
stration on San Antonio, where the enemy was for- 
tified in a strong hacienda; but they retired on his 
approach to Cherubusco, where the works were 


deemed impregnable. They consisted of a fortified 
hacienda, which was surrounded by a high and thick 
wall on all sides. Inside the wall was a stone build- 
ing, the roof of which was flat and higher than the 
walls. Above all this was a stone church, still 
higher than the rest and having a large steeple. 
The wall was pierced with loop-holes and so ar- 
ranged that there were two tiers of men firing at 
the same time. They thus had four different ranges 
of men firing at once, and four ranks were formed 
on each range and placed at such a height that they 
could not only overlook all the surrounding country, 
but at the same time they had a plunging fire upon 
us. Outside the hacienda, and completely command- 
ing the avenues of approach, was a field work ex- 
tending around two sides of the work and protected 
bya , wet ditch, and armed with seven large 
pieces. This hacienda is at the commencement of 
the causeway leading to the western gate of the 
city, and had to be before getting on the 
road. About 300 yards in rear of this work, another 
field work had been built where a cross road meets 
the causeway, at a point where it crosses a river, 
thus forming a bridge head, or téte de pont. This 
was also very strong and armed with three very 
large pieces of cannon. The works were surrounded 
on every side by large corn-fields, which were filled 
with the enemy’s skirmishers, so that it was difficult 
to make a reconnoissance. It was therefore decided 
to make the attack immediately, as they were full 
of men and extended for nearly a mile on the road 
to the city, completely covering the causeway. The 
attack commenced about 1 P. M. General Twiggs’ 
division attacked on the side towards which they 
approached the fort, i. e., opposite the city. Gen- 
eral Worth’s attacked the bridge head, which he 
took in about an hour and a half; while Generals 
Pillow and Quitman were on the extreme left, be- 
tween the causeway and Twiggs’ division. The 
rifles were on the left and in rear of the work, en- 
trusted by General Scott with the task of charging 
the work in case General Pierce gave way. e€ 
firing was most tremendous—in fact, one continued 
roll while the combat lasted. The enemy, from 
their elevated position, could readily see our men, 
who were unable to get a clear view from their posi- 
tion. Three of the pieces were manned by ‘* The 
Deserters,”’ a body of about 100, who had deserted 
from the ranks of our army during the war. They 
were enrolled in two companies, commanded by a 
deserter, and were better uniformed and disciplined 
than the rest of the army. These men fought most 
desperately, and are said not only to have shot down 
several of our officers whom they knew, but to have 
pulled down the white flag of surrender no less 
than three times. 

The battle raged most furiously for about three 
hours, when, both sides having lost a great many, 
the enemy began to give way. As soon as they 
commenced retreating, Kearney’s squadron passed 
| through the ¢éte de pont, and charging through the 
| retreating column, pursued them to the very gate 
of the city. As they got within about 500 yards 
of the gate, they were opened upon with grape and 
canister, and several officers wounded. Amongst 
the number was Captain Kearney, Ist dragoons, 
| who lost his left arm above the elbow. Lieutenant 
Graham, of New York, received a severe flesh 
wound in his left arm. Captain McReynolds, ditto. 
| Our loss in this second battle was large. We lost 
in killed seven officers, Capts. Capron, Burke, Ist 
artillery; Lieuts. Irons, Johnson, Hoffman, Captain 
| Anderson, Lieut. Easely, 2d, infantry ; Captain Han- 
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son, 7th infantry. Lieut. Irons died on the 28th. 
Colonel Butler, of South Carolina, and about 30 
Officers wounded—exclusive of the volunteers. The 
official returns give our loss in killed and wounded 
at 1150, besides officers. The Mexican loss is 500 
killed in the second battle, 1000 wounded, and 1100 
prisoners, exclusive of officers. ‘Three more gen- 
erals were taken, among them General Rincon, and 
Anaya, the provisional president; also 10 pieces 
of cannon, and an immense amount of ammunition 
and stores. Santa Anna, in his report, states his 
loss in killed, wounded and missing at 12,000. He 
had only 18,000 left out of 30,000 which he gives 
as his force on the 20th in both actions. 

Thus ended fhe battle of Cherubusco, one of the 
most furious and deadly, for its length, of any of 
the war. For reasons which he deemed conclusive, 
General Scott did not enter the city that night, but 
encamped on’ the battle field about four miles from 
the western gaté of the city. The next day a flag 
of truce came out and propositions were made whic: 
resulted in an armistice. 

Meanwhile the army is encamped in the villages 
around the city, recruiting from their fatigue and 
nursing the sick and wounded. There are but few 
sick, and the wounded are getting along comforta- 
bly in their hospitals. 





From the Union. 
DIFFERENCE OF LONGITUDE BY TELEGRAPH. 


One of the earliest uses of Morse’s electro-mag- 
netic telegraph, was that of determining geograph- 
ical longitude. A few signals were passed between 
Washington and Baltimore in 1844, under the direc- 
tion of Captain Wilkes, by carrying chronometers 
from astronomical stations to the telegraph offices. 
But the most complete trial of this method extant, 
has recently been made under the direction of the 
present superintendent of the United States coast 
survey, Professor Bache. 

In the autumn of 1845, arrangements were com- 
menced for making an experiment on the whole 
extent of the line from Jersey city to Washington, 
a distance of 250 miles. femnadiately after the 
completion of the line in 1846, trials were made. 
The violent storms of the autumn, and the continual 
repairs along these new lines, prevented complete 
success in 1846. Accordingly, in the months of 
July and August of this year, operations were re- 
— on the new and more perfectly insulated 
ines. 

Professor Bache had built, at the expense of the 
survey, a line from the Washington post-office to 
the National Observatory. He had procured for 
the three observatories of Washington, Philadel- 
phia, and Jersey city, full and complete telegraph 
apparatus, and had connected them with the main 
line, so as to make these observatories temporary 
telegraph offices; having rented the line of the 
a Company for astronomical purposes 
anly. Professor Bache had also, at the expense of 
the survey, erected the temporary observatory at 
Jersey city, and engaged the services of Professor 
Loomis, the late distinguished director of the 
Western Reserve Observatory, now in the chair of 
physics in the New York University. He had also 
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operation of that establishment. The arrangement 
of the details of the work was entrusted to Sears 
C. Walker, one of the assistants of the survey. It 
is understood that a full and detailed report of these 
operations will be made this autumn, by the super- 
intendent, to the secretary of the treasury. As 
some partial notices of the work have already found 
their way prematurely into the public prints, we 
are authorized to lay before our readers, in an au- 
thentic form, a general view of the nature of these 
operations, of which the results will, in proper time, 
be made public. 

The clocks at the observatories having been care- 
fully regulated by astronomical observations, at 10 
P. M.. possession of the line for the night is given 
over to the astronomers, and skilful operators ac- 
companying them at each station. 

The performances of the 3d of August, 1847, 
may be quoted as an example of a successful night’s 
work. e source of electrical power was a 
Grove’s constant battery, having forty-four half-pint 
cups. The magnets were adjusted by the operators, 
and twenty clock signals were given by Mr. Zant- 
zinger, the operator at Jersey city, at intervals of 
ten seconds each, and at coincidences with the clock 
beats. These twenty signals were compared with 
the Jersey city clock by Professor Loomis, and by 
Professor Hubbard, U. S. N., (then on a visit to 
Jersey city.) The same twenty were received and 
compared with the clock of the Philadelphia observ- 
atory by three observers, Messrs. Walker, Rey- 
nolds, and Mason, (Professor Kendall being absent. ) 
The same set of twenty signals was also received 
and compared with the clock at the Washington 
observatory by Professor Keith, the officer charged 
with this duty by Lieutenant Maury. 

In the same manner the twenty signals from 
Philadelphic and from Washington were recorded 
at the three stations. It is known that no two 
observers, with the same transit instrument and 
clock, obtain for it the same correetion. Each has 
his peculiar habit of seeing and hearing. It be- 
came necessary for all the observers to meet to- 
gether, and to make observations at the same place, 
on the same evening, with the same instruments, 
in order to find the reduction of each one’s clock 
correction to a normal or average value. 

After applying this correction for the peculiarities 
of the observers, it may be presumed, from the ex- 
cellence of the instruments and experience of the 
observers, that the corrected clocks at Washington, 
Philadelphia, and Jersey city, indicated the true 
siderial time of these meridians, within a quarter— 
perhaps within a tenth part—of a second. 

The method adopted of observing zenith stars be- 
fore and after reversal of the transit instrument, 
gives to the clock time, after correcting for personal 
equations, a precision little short of the actual level- 
ling. Now, with the levels in use at these places, 
a second of arc, or seventy feet of longitude, is rep- 
resented by a line, or tenth of an inch. The pre- 
cision of a full night’s work may be readily reduced 
within forty feet, so far as the levelling instrument 
is concerned. 

If these clocks, or chronometers, so corrected, 
could be suddenly brought side by side, without de- 
ranging their motions, a simple comparison of their 
corrected readings for the same instant of time 


engaged the services of Professor Kendall, the di-| would give the difference of longitude, with a pre- 
rector of the observatory of the Central High cision not far short of the clock corrections them- 
School of Philadelphia. “Lieutenant Maury, the! selves, or of the levelling observations on which 
superintendent of the National Observatory, had,| they chiefly depend. This method forms the basis 
early in 1845, tendered to Professor Bache the co-| of the chronometer expeditions, of which extensive 
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SHIP-BUILDING 


and successful use was made by Robert Treat Paine, 
Esq., in the Massachusetts survey. 

It is in the same manner that the observatories 
of Liverpool, England, and of Cambridge, New 
England, have been connected together by William 
Cranch Bond, Esq., by means of the chronometers 
of the Liverpool steamers. 

But the magnetic telegraph method dispenses 
with the transportation of chonometers, and only 
transports the essential portion, viz., the clock beat 
itself. 

The practised observer can readily strike on his 
key with such precision that the most delicate ear 
cannot distinguish any want of accord between the 
clock beats and the key beats. This method of 
beating time resembles the process of the leader of 
an orchestra. 

So far, then, as the giving of signals is concerned, 
no error need be apprehended. But the party who, 
at another observatory, receives this signal and en- 
ters the clock time of it, according to the best of 
his judgment, is liable to three separate and inde- 
mk sources of error. 

The first is in the time (if any) employed by the 
electro-magnetic fluid or wave, in traversing, for 
instance, the two hundred and fifty miles of the 
wire that connects the Washington and Jersey city 
observatories. 

The second is the time that elapses after the fluid 
or wave has traversed the interval and commenced 
the induction of magnetic action in the receiving 
magnet, and before it brings up the armature, and 
causes an armature beat that is recorded by the re- 
ceiving observer. 

The third is the error committed by the receiving 
observer, in noting the fraction of a second between 
the clock beats preceding and following his arma- 
ture beat. 

From this enumeration of the sources of erro:, it 
appears that, when we take the mean of the two 
values for the longitude between two observatories 
by the eastern and the western signals, the result 
requires four corrections :—one is for the difference, 
or personal equation, of the clock corrections ; one 
is for that of c/ock notings; a third is for that of 
circuit time, (astronomically, aberration time ;) and 
a fourth for that of armature time. 

The first two corrections are ascertained by bring- 
ing the two observers together. The sum of the 
other two may be obtained by subtracting the longi- 
tude, by eastern signals, from the longitude by 
western signals. Half the remainder is the sum of 
the two circuit times and of the two armature times. 

Now, the more the experiments are repeated, and 
the greater the care bestowed on them, the more near- 
ly does the sum of these four errors approach to noth- 
ing. The conclusion from this circumstance is 
irresistible, that if the sum of these two pairs of 
quantities (all positive) is inappreciable, the differ- 
ence between the two similar individuals of these 
pairs is, for a stronger reason, insensible. 

The number of clock signals transmitted along 
the line is about a thousand ; the number of clock 
notings for signals, and for personal equations, is 
about five thousand. It appears from a discussion 
of them, as might have been expected beforehand, 
that this method of determining geographical longi- 
tude between the stations of a trigonometrical sur- 
vey, first put into successful practice by Dr. Bache, 
is free from all appreciable sources of constant error ; 


and that a sufficient multiplication of the nights of | 


observations, (those of 1846 include eleven nights, ) 
must give to the astronomica] department of the 
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United States coast survey a precision which, for 
want of such a method, no other nation has at- 
tained. 
Previous to the application of Morse’s telegraph 
to pu of geodesy by Dr. Bache, (with the 
exception of Robert Treat Paine’s stations in New 
England,) hardly two points in America, out of 
sight of each other, could be relied upon for longi- 
tudes obtained by astronomical methods, within a 
thousand feet. After its free use in the United States 
cdast survey, it may happen that this uncertainty 
of a thousand feet may be reduced below a hundred 
—a degree of precision hardly attained to by any 
two observations in Europe. W. 





SHIP-BUILDING IN THE WEST. 


We have no doubt that the building of sea ves- 
sels will hereafter become a much more important 
interest to the west than it has heretofore been. The 
experiments in ship-building that have already been 
made have succeeded admirably, and the enterprise 
of those who have engaged in that branch of indus- 
try has been properly rewarded. That the west 

sses peculiar advantages for ship-building is 
nown to all who have ever devoted attention to the 
subject. We have timber, iron, hemp, and every 
material that enters into the construction of ships, 
in great abundance, and the skill to put them to- 
gether in their most perfect form. ‘The vessels that 
have been built on the Ohio have been noticed in 
the seaports for their excellence, and have made 
their trips in such time as to prove themselves to be 
good sailers. 

We take the subjoined article, in relation to this 
interesting subject, from a late Philadelphia pa- 
er = 
‘* Our attention has been attracted, within a few 
days past, to a remarkably beautiful bark lying at 
the foot of Washingtoa street wharf, Southwark, 
the history of which, we know, would awaken the 
interest of our citizens. She is named the John 
Farnum, in honor of the senior partner of the firm 
of Farnum, Newhall & Co., of thiscity. The bark 
was built in Marietta, Ohio, by Capt. William Knox, 
for Messrs. A. & 1. Waters, of that place, who are 
engaged extensively in the project of 1, Gacnre 5 

** This vessel is built in modern and approved 
style, and, in the judgment of many, will favorably 
compare with the best and prettiest of the eastern 
built ships. 

** The John Farnum was sent laden with Ohio corn 
to Ireland ; arrived in ‘ good order and well condi- 
tioned’ at Cork, and then sailed for this city. 

‘* The feasibility of ship-building on the Ohio is no 
longer to be questioned. On the contrary, for many 
reasons, it appears to be an admirable investment 
for eastern capital. The difficulty of getting ves- 
sels to sea is entirely obviated; four times in the 
year a sufficient amount of water may be depended 
upon in the Ohio and Mississippi, and, with the as- 
sistance of a steamer, a vessel of any ordinary 
draught may be safely towed to New Orleans from 
Marietta, a distance of two thousand miles, in less 
than eight days. Nor is there any difficulty in pro- 
curing freight at Cincinnati or other places at any 
time, of pork, flour, or other western produce, for the 
eastern cities, which will pay a net profit of twenty 
per cent., on the cost of the vessel. 

‘* The Marietta ship-builders have all the timber 
necessary within a few miles of the place; the best 
white oak, white pine, black locust, and black wal- 








nut. The durability of the work and materials may 
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be judged of by the fact, that the ship Rufus Put- 
nam, which was built in Marietta, in 1810, is still 
in active employ, and in good condition. 

** Timber in the east eh re becoming more 
searce and expensive, and it a to us that, 
sooner or later, the attention of our ship-builders 
must be directed to the west for their supplies.”’ 

Now, if the above estimate is correct, and if, as 
we presume is the case, the cost of timber is much 
less on this river than it is in the neighborhood of 
the eastern ports, why are we not to — the 
establishment of extensive ship- on the Ohio, 
Kentucky, Cumberland, and Tennessee rivers? 
We have all the materials of which a vessel is built 
and fitted for sea, in the greatest abundance. Tim- 
ber is abundant on the banks of all our rivers, for 
the hull; pine is found on the Alleghany, Tennes- 
see, and Cumberland, for masts and spars; while 
all around us is iron for bolts, anchors, and chains, 
and hemp for cordage. When the ship is com- 
pleted, we have freight for her suitable to any for- 
eign market. Why should we continue tributary 
to the east for the facilities of sending our great 
staples to the consumers, and why cannot we avoid, 
in part, the heavy duties at New Orleans, in the 
shape of commissions, expenses of reshipment, &c., 
with which our produce is now burdened? We 
are glad to learn that a vessel is now building at 
the mouth of Salt river, by Messrs. Cunningham 
& Rogers, of this city, and that a Philadelphia and 
New Jersey company have recently inv a large 
capital at Paducah, in a ship-yard and mill, and in- 
tend to ship kiln-dried corn-meal direct from their 
wharf to the foreign market. Success to the under- 
taking. — Louisville (Ky.) Journal. 





From the National Era. 
FAREWELL TO THE SEA. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF LAMARTINE. 


Arounp my skiff, come, ocean, play, 
And dash thy billows, cherished main ; 
Which do, like love, both night and day, 
With an eternal moaning lay, 
O’er these poetic wrecks complain. 


I love to float upon thy face, 

Whea, from the high and lofty shore, 
The orange tree and vine, with grace, 
Cast their dark shadows at its base, 

When timid seamen feel secure. 


Without an oar, oft, in my boat 
I fondly trust myself to thee, 
And lulling sleep try to promote, 
As on thy tossing surge I float, 
And close my eyes with apathy. 


As a bold courser, swift and kind, 

Which goes with speed, without a rein, 
A safe asylum dost thou find, 
And, with a soft and steady wind, 

Dost bring me back in port again. 


Ah! rock, and rock, and rock once more, 
Ah! rock again, thou mighty sea ; 

Rock him who from his earliest hour 

Has felt and owned thy awful power, 
And mused on nought but woods and thee ! 


When God in wisdom did ordain 
The sea the earth should beautify, 

One thing another should enchain, 

He made the sky shine on the main, 
And the deep sea reflect the sky. 





As freemen’s thoughts so thou art free ; 

The ships of kings thou cast’st away, 
And in thy wild insanity, i 
Faithful to God, who governs thee, 

His voice alone wilt thou obey. 


a ae of boundless power, 
wave to wave in vain the eye 


Does follow thee to seek a shore, 
In vain thy vastness I explore, 
As boundless as eternity. 


Thy voice majestic, sweet, and grand, 
ho upon thy shores resounds, 
Or when it falls upon the strand, 
Like Zephyr’s whispers, soft and bland, 
Marmurs melodious dying sounds. 


How I Jove thee, when in the breeze 
My timid bark does glide on thee, 

When like a giant, as they please, 

Under its weight the running seas 
A liquid cradle make for me. 


How I love thee, when at his ease 

In his cool grotto Zephyr lies, 
And when thy shore, covered with trees, 
With smiles upon thy bosom sees 

Its dancing shadows and the skies. 


How I love thee, when from my poop 

A thousand streamers gayly sail, 
Play in the breeze which keeps them up, 
And crown my batteau like a cup 

Whose edge sweet flowers adorn and veil. 


How sweet, when under sunny skies 
Thy face is ruffled by the air, 
When my hand on thy surface lies, 
a billows fall, and swell, and rise, 
ike the soft bosom of the fair. 


Come, as my bark now glides away, 
Come, ere we part, a kiss bestow ; 
With plaintive voice now farewell say, 
And with a wild and dashing spray, 
Once more, oh sea, come wet my brow. 


And now let on thy rolling wave 

My little bark float frank and free, 
And whether ’neath the Sibyl’s cave, 
Or over Virgil’s silent grave, 

Sacred thy billows are to me. 


Upon thy shore, ’neath heaven's dome, 
Where cherished love first broke my peace, 
My soul, then softened by thy hum, 
Finds an asylum and a home, 
And wrecks of my departed bliss. 


At random float, for on the sea, 
Where’er I’m carried by the stream, 
An image in each wave I see ; 
7 thy banks, each rock, each tree, 
rings back some youthful charming dream. 


Busvuucus. 





Tue creative spirit streams, like the Nile, from 
unknown and secret sources, bursts its way through 
rocks and over mountains, enriches the regions 
through which it flows with untold wealth, and 
finally, when it empties by many mouths, increases 
the sea of knowledge.—Jacobs. 


New, bold, and inspiring ideas ate only born of 
a clear head that stands over a glowing heart. 
The most precious wine is produced upon the sides 
of voleanoes.—Jacobs. 
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From the National Era. 
RANDOLPH OF ROANOKE. 


Ou, Mother Earth! upon thy lap 
Thy weary ones receiving, 
And o’er them, silent as a dream, 
Thy grassy mantle weaving! 
Fold softly in thy long embrace 
That heart so worn and broken, 
And cool its pulse of fire beneath 
Thy shadows old and oaken. 


Shut out from him the bitter word 
And serpent hiss of seorning ; 
Nor let the storms of yesterday 
Disturb his quiet morning. 
Breathe over him forgetfulness 
Of all save deeds of kindness, 
And, save to smiles of grateful eyes, 
Press down his lids in blindness. 


There, where with living ear and eye 
He heard Potomae’s flowing, 

And, through his tall ancestral trees, 
Saw autumn’s sunset glowing, 

He sleeps—=still looking to the west, 
Beneath the dark wood shadow, 

As if he still would see the sun 
Sink down on wave and meadow. 


Bard, sage, and tribune !—in himself 
All moods of mind contrasting— 

The tenderest wail of human woe, 
The scorn like lightning blasting ; 

The pathos which from rival eyes 
Unwilling tears could summon, 

The stinging taunt, the fiery burst 
Of hatred scarcely human! 


Mirth, sparkling like a diamond shower 
From lips of life-long sadness, 

Clear picturings of majestic thought 
Upon a ground of madness : 

And over all romance and song 
A classic beauty throwing, 

And laurelled Clio at his side 
Her storied pages showing. 


All parties feared him: each in turn 
Beheld its schemes disjointed, 

As right or left his fatal glance 
And spectral finger pointed. 

Sworn foe of Cant, he smote it down 
With trenchant wit unsparing, 

And, mocking, rent with ruthless hand 
The robe Pretence was wearing. 


Too honest or too proud to feign 
A love he never cherished, 
Beyond Virginia's border line 
is patriotism perished. 
While others hailed in distant skies 
Our Eagle's dusky pinion, 
He only saw the mountain bird 
Stoop o’er his Old Dominion ! 


Still through each change of fortune strange, 
Racked nerve, and brain all burning, 

His loving faith in mother-land 
Knew never shade of turning ; 

By Britain’s lakes, by Neva’s wave, 
Whatever sky was o’er him, 








He heard her rivers’ rushing sound, 
Her blue peaks rose before him. 


He held his slaves: yet made withal 
No false and vain pretences, 

Nor paid a lying priest to seek 
For scriptural defences. 

His harshest words of proud rebuke, 
His bitterest taunt and scorning, 

Fell fire-like on the northern brow, 
That bent to him in fawning. 


He held his slaves: yet kept the while 
His reverence for the Human ; 
In the dark vassals of his will 
He saw but Man and Woman! 
No hunter of God’s outraged poor 
His Roanoke valley entered ; 
No trader in the souls of men 
Across his threshold ventured.* 


And when the old and wearied man 
Laid down for his last sleeping, 

And at his side, a slave no more, 
His brother man stood weeping, 

His latest thought, his latest breath, 
To Freedom’s duty giving, 

With failing tongue and trembling hand, 
The dying blest the living. 


Oh! never bore his ancient state 
A truer son or braver! 

None trampling with a calmer scorn 
On foreign hate or favor. 

He knew her faults, yet never stooped 
His proud and manly feeling 

To poor excuses of the wrong, 
Or meanness of concealing. 


But none beheld with clearer eye 
The plague-spot o’er her spreading, 
None heard more sure the steps of Doom 
Along her future treading. 
For her as for himself he spake, 
When, his gaunt frame upbracing, 
He traced with dying hand ‘‘ Remorse !’’+ 
And perished in the tracing. 


As from the grave where Henry sleeps, 
From Vernon’s weeping willow, 
And from the grassy pall which hides 
The sage of Monticello, 
So from the leaf-strewn burial-stone 
Of Randolph’s lowly dwelling, 
Virginia! o’er thy land of slaves 
A warning voice is swelling ' 


And hark! from thy deserted fields 
Are sadder warnings spoken, 
From quenched hearths, where thy exiled sons 
Their household gods have broken. 
The Curse is on thee—wolves for men, 
And briers for corn-sheaves giving ! 
Oh! more than al] thy dead renown 
Were now one hero living! 
J. G. W. 


* Randolph had a hearty hatred of slave-traders, and it 
is said treated some of them quite roughly who ventured 
to cheapen his “ chattels personal.” 

+See the remarkable statement of Dr. Parrish, his 
medical attendant. 
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RAILROADS IN THE INDIES. 


Tue British people are making a new movement 
upon the globe—one that interests the United States 
not a little, too—and that is, for the establishment 
of railways in the East Indies, mainly with the 
view of developing the cotton culture of the East, 
and to bring it cheap from a distance to a market 
on the sea-board. British writers in India have all 
along contended that the reason why the East India 
cotton planters could not compete with the United 
States was in the greater cost of the transportation. 
In many a province the cotton now perishes upon 
the ground because it is not worth the cost of trans- 
portation, or is wasted away in value to what is 
worse than nothing, if the transportation is at- 
tempted. Thus a serious drawback has existed 
upon the cotton fields of India which, added to in- 
experience and inferior qualities, has hitherto dis- 
couraged all competition, and given the United 
States her supremacy in the British markets. That 
supremacy, however, has been and continues to be 
such a source of annoyance to British enterprise and 
British pride, that her people have not only made 
extravagant and extraordinary enterprises success- 
fully to raise cotton in India, but are now renewing 
them with more vigor than ever, notwithstanding 
past discouragements, and, thus far, very poor suc- 
cess. Time alone, however, can develop what is 
to be their success; but one thing is quite clear, 
that what man can do England will do, with all the 
wealth of the world at her feet, and with colonies 
in such varieties of latitude and climate that they 
are well said to encircle the globe, and everywhere 
to welcome the rising sun with her morning drum- 
beat. 

In the month of August, we see by the London 
papers that an East Indian Railway was or- 
ganized, and that on the 20th of September the 
three commissioners appointed were to sail for the 
scene of their enterprise, with a full executive staff 
of surveyors and engineers. The Indian govern- 
ment has guarantied to the Bengal company un- 
dertaking the first enterprise a minimum dividend 
of five per cent., to commence immediately, and to 
continue for twenty-five years, or for seventeen 
years after the completed work shall have been 
opened for traffic. A free lease for ninety years of 
all the land required has also been granted by the 
same authorities. There will be no compensation 
to landholders, no competition, either now or here- 
after, with any rival applicants, and no parliamentary 
expenses. ‘The cheerful and undivided energies of 
a government which, for such a purpose, may be 
termed despotic, will be at the ready service of the 
adventurers. It must be recollected, also, that labor 
will be abundantly and cheaply supplied, and that 
the requisite materials are furnished by the pro- 
ductions of the country in most serviceable profu- 
sion. 

The British press have for a long time past in- 
dulged in lively anticipations of what would be the 
grand spectacles in the East Indies, when all the 
Indian seas were coasted by British steamers and 
were touched by railways. It is difficult for us 
Americans, remote from the scenes, or ignorant of 
Indian geography and resovrees, to appreciate the 
worth of all these British visions; but there can be 
no doubt, even with the few lights before us, that 
the locomotive and the steamboat are soon to recu- 
perate and rejuvenate the earliest, the infant home 
of ancient civilization. The steam fleet of the Brit- 
ish authorities in India already exceeds sixty in 





number, and a regular mail is running from Hong 
Kong, in China, to the Red Sea. Now, when 
there is added to this oceanic power, already con- 
stituting England the Neptune, and giving her the 
trident of the Eastern seas, the further power of 
iron roads over all the presidencies of British India, 
who does not feel that Great Britain is to be the 
Jupiter Tonans of this our earth, and that the ‘ In- 
dies’’ are emphatically at his feet? The London 
Times, in the ecstasies of the prospect before its 
countrymen, and before India, exclaims : 

‘* If the rich produce of the plains of Bengal could 
be interchanged with the crops of the table land of 
the Deccan, or the luxuriant abundances of Can- 
deish and Tanjore be made reciprocally available for 
the ryots of either province, the desolating plagues 
of past years would be seen no more. There will 
be a check to sickness. By the means of these 
communications, the malaria of a locality or a sea- 
son may be cheaply and summarily exchanged for a 
climate more salubrious than Cumberland and more 
genial than Madeira, and the appliances of skill and 
the aids of nature may be brought home to every 
man’s door. There will be new impulses and 
opportunities for civilization. The simple or sus- 
picious native of the interior will be brought into 
easy communication with the seats of our power, 
and will appreciate more readily and deeply the 
creeds a character of a people who are now 
nearly the oldest as well as the mightiest amongst 
the rulers of his land. The commercial results of 
the enterprise would be equally extensive. The 
value of every province in India would be multiplied 
tenfold, and the wealth of that land of fable, which 
was so glowingly depicted and so seldom discovered 
in early days, would now really flow in full stream 
to our harbors. The cotton of Berar and Bejapoor, 
which now perishes on the ground, or is frittered 
to dust on the road, would supply work and bread 
to thousands of our industrious countrymen, and 
the produce of every loom and plough from the 
Jumna to the Cauvery would be trebled in its worth 
both to the laborious native and to the people with 
whose exports he could provide himself in exchange. 
But these benefits, great as they are, are excceded 
by the inexpressible accession to the general wel- 
fare of the poor Hindoos. ‘There is a class of our 
readers in whose eyes philanthropy outweighs every 
other consideration, and to their notice we recom- 
mend this enterprise ; for, if the well-being of others 
is to command the codperation of men, we do most 
boldly assert that no mission ever sailed fraught 
with more momentous interests to a vast population 
than that which is to depart from our shores on the 
20th of next September.” 

We Americans forget, with only England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland on the map before us, and the 
North American provinces about us, that Britain 
is at this moment founding and establishing an 
empire in the Indies, as plenipotent as that we our- 
selves boast of having upon this continent. Look- 
ing at what she is now striving to bring about in 
that remote quarter of the world, and contemplating 
the vast consequences to trade, civilization, and 
Christianity that her movements threaten or prom- 
ise, we may all well join with the ‘* Times’’ in 
saying ‘‘ no mission ever sailed fraught with more 
momentous interests’ than that which is peeee 
of Mr. Macdonald Stephenson, Mr. Arthur Adams, 
and Mr. Alfred Beeston, with the engineers, &c., 
all of whom were to proceed to Calcutta in the 
steamer of the 20th.—New York Express. 
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Dr. Pusey has thought it woe soy send the 
subjoined disclaimer to the Morning Herald ;— 

** Sir—In consequence of a circumstantial state- 
ment copied by you from the Standard, that one 
formerly a clergyman in the English Church said 
that he had ‘ gone to Rome’ by my advice, it seems 
best to say, once for all, that if any person ever said 
— of the sort, he was guilty of a wilful un- 
truth. I never advised any individual whatever to 
‘ go to Rome,’ or leave the English Church. Such 
vss mostly comes from a very different quarter. 
On the contrary, those who know me, know well, 
that, being convinced of the Divine office and mis- 
sion of the English Church, I have never ceased to 
endeavor to remove the doubts of any who have 
applied to me. 

‘* | contradict this account because it was brought 
before me, and is detailed so very circumstantially ; 
but I cannot undertake to contradict all the idle 
tales in circulation; nor, if people are willing to 
believe them, must I leave my proper duties to cor- 
rect them. 

** T remain your humble servant, 
“FE. B. Pusey.” 

‘Christ Church, 4th Sept.” 


Tut Morning Post states that some gentlemen, 
of high character and considerable influence with 
the middle classes of society, have determined to 
make a serious effort to establish ‘‘a corporate or 
collegiate institution of females,”’ with somewhat 
similar objects in view to those of the Sisters of 
Charity on the continent. The proposal is, to estab- 
lish an institution for the maintenance and education 
of nurses and visiters of the sick and poor. The 
Bishop of London, it is said, not only sanctions the 
plan, but has consented to become president of the 
proposed institution. 


Tue Gazette publishes an order in council an- 
nouncing that copyright is secured to authors and 
composers in the Thertaginn Union, for such works 
as may be printed and sold in Great Britain and 
Ireland, and vice versa. ‘The Thuringian Union con- 
sists of the following States—Saxe-Weimar Eise- 
nach, Saxe-Altenburg, Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, Saxe- 
Meiningen, Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, Schwarz- 


burgh-Sondershausen, Reuss-Greitz, Reuss-Loben- | 


stein-Eberdorf, and Reuss-Schleitz. 


A Letter from Rome, of the 20th August, says 
that M. Rossi, the French minister, having made 
an offer of armed protection to Cardinal Ferretti, 
the latter frankly refused it; adding, that the Pope 
had never relied on the intentions of France, and 
that he could not help considering the governments 
of France and Austria as bound by a secret com- 
pact. 


Lorp Dunpona.p has addressed the elective peers 
of Scotland, offering himself as a candidate for one 
of the vacancies in the representation. He bases 
his claims on his practical knowledge of naval af- 
fairs, which may be soon called into requisition ; on 
his capability of suggesting important naval re- 
‘orms ; and on his plans for improving naval warfare, 
which, at one fourth of the cost of making forts 
ind ports of refuge, ‘‘ would enable the navy to 
annihilate every ship of war in the ports of Europe 
t elsewhere.” 


““Tuere is scarcely any doubt,”’ says a letter 
from Frankfort, ‘ that a congress for postal reform 
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will be held in October next, at Dresden. Hanover 
has assented, and the few objections made by Ba- 
varia will be easily waived at the congress. Al] 
the principal postal administrations of Germany ape 
agreed on the urgency of a reform.”’ 


Tue General Free Trade Congress will be held 
at Brussels on the 14th instant, in the Hotel de 
Ville, which has been offered by the authorities for 
the occasion. The deliberations of the congress, 
it is said, “* will turn upon the general principles 
which constitute the basis of political economy, and 
of the doctrine of free trade ; on the special reasons 
of each country for or against free trade; on the 
influence of the freedom of interchange on the work- 
ing classes; on the arts and sciences ;.on civiliza- 
tion in general ; and on the maintenance of a good 
understanding between nations. Any financial ques- 
tions in connection with the freedom of commerce 
will also be discussed. The writers on political 
economy, and statistical writers of a]! countries, are 
invited to attend ; and the congress, in all respects, 


is ——" to be an important one.”’ 

he Belgian Association for promoting the 
Liberty of Commerce has issued a circular setting 
forth the advantages of the meeting— 

‘* By assembling at Brussels the individuals who 
from their exertions and position are at the head of 
the politico-economical movements of the world, the 
Belgian Association for the Liberty of Commerce 
apprehend it should take the shortest road for redue- 
ing the difficulties and destroying the prejudices 
which continue to be opposed- to the-extension of 
the commercial relations between different coun- 
tries. _ ° 

‘** Advantage has been taken of a meeting at 
Brussels for the extension of reformative punish- 
ments, (congrés penitentiare,) and of the fortunate 
coincidence of an exhibition of the products ‘of 
Belgian industry, to call together the present con- 
gress of the friends of political economy and statis- 
tics. Its meetings will take place four days before 
those of the meeting on reformative punishments— 
that is to say, on the 16th of September. 

‘** The civie authorities of Brussels have placed 
the great hall of the Hotel de Ville at the disposal 
of the committee. 

‘*A special committee, composed of Messrs. Corr- 
Vandermaeren and Fortamps, members of the Tri- 
bunal of Commerce and of the Committee of the 
Belgian Association, and Ad. Le Hardy de Beau 
lieu, civil engineer and secretary of the committee, 
has been appointed to arrange the construction of 
the congress, and make provision for the personal 
comfort of its foreign associates during their stay in 
the Belgian capital.”’ 


Tue new regulations respecting the removal to 
Australia of the young prisoners who have complet- 
ed their term of confinement in this country, were 
carried inte effect on Saturday lastscfer the first 
time ; between seventy and eighty male prisoners 
being conveyed from the Millbank Prison to Wool- 
wich. They will there be joined by another batch 
from the Model Prison, and will be shipped for 
Australia ; the ship calling at Cork on the way for 
more. They will all be provided with “ free tick- 
ets,’’ and on their arrival in Australia will be free, 
like other settlers and emigrants. 


A writer at Berlii, speaking of the protracted 
trials of the Polish prisoners for treason, says it is 
scarcely possible to imagine the conceit, the love 
of display and evident desire to attract attention, 
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which are manifested by the accused. Their studied 
and theatrical manner, from Mieroslawski down- 
wards, shows very plainly the weakness of their 
character. browski’s answer to his counsel 
was very characteristic. ‘* How do you mean to 
defend yourself!’’ inquired the counsel.—‘‘ In a 
black dress coat and yellow kid gloves.”’ 


Mr. Georce Green, the son of the veteran aéro- 
naut, ascended in his balloon at Frankfort, on Sun- 
day, the 22d of August, during a storm. The| stree 
voyage r thus describes his trip—‘* The ascent, 

took place at a quarter to five, excited great 
alarm and astonishment, because, just after a violent 
peal of thunder, the balloon rose a almost immediately 
under the clouds from which the storm proceeded : 
when at cbout four thousand five hundred feet t high, 
and on a level with them, several 
charges occurred; which afforded me _ vo 
wished for opportunity of observing the effect o 
lightning upon the air, as the clouds and the bal- 
loon were going abreast of each other at only a few 
hundred yards distant. The air was very much 
disturbed ; it seemed full of eddies, which agitated 
the balloon a good deal. Every fresh discharge 
communicated a vibrating motion to the balloon, 
and caused it to oscillate considerably ; while the 
rain falling on the earth made a noise like a water- 
fall at a great distance. In descending, we fell in 
with a current blowing a few points more to the 
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north, which bore us away from the storm; and 
after ‘being up about an hour, I descended at 
Windeeken.” 


Mr. Charles Ellerman, of Pelham Place, Bromp- 
ton, has been taken into custody on a charge of hav- 
ing been concerned in the recent manufacture of 
counterfeit Turkish piastres. It is alleged that he 
got the false coin shipped to Turkey as “iron 
— ” ‘The accused was taken to Marlborough 

pelice-office, on Thursday ; and the magis- 
trate ‘nuied his removal to irmingham. 


Tue Gazetta Piemontese states that the illustrious 
composer Rossini is — as captain of the National 
Guard of Bologna, and displays extraordinary en- 
ergy in that capacity. 

Drarnace or Lanp.—We have received a cir- 
cular, issued by Mr. Hutchinson, of Manthorpe 
Lodge, Grantham, demonstrating the great advan- 
tage in draining which arises from the construction 
of air-drains for connecting head-drains in addition 
to the ordinary parallel drains. This improvement 
is shown by an experiment made by Mr. Hutchin- 
son in a ten-acre field of strong loamy soil, upon a 
clay subsoil, where the system answered perfectly. 
The conclusion at which Mr. Hutchinson arrives is, 
that drains two feet deep, with air-drains to facili- 
tate evaporation, &c., are equal to drains two feet 
six inches deep without such auxiliaries. 
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The Livixe Ace is published every Saturday, by 
E. Lirrett & Co., at No. 165 Tremont St., Boston. 
Price 124 cents a number, or six dollars a year in advance. 
Remittances for any period will be thankfully received 
and promptly attended to. To insure regularity in mail- 
ing the work, remittances and orders should be addressed 
to the office of publication as above. 

Twenty dollars will pay for 4 copies for a year. 

Compete sets to the end of 1846, making eleven 
large volumes, are for sule, neatly bound in cloth, for 





twenty dollars, or two dollars each for separate volumes. 
Any numbers may be had at 124 cents. 

Acencies.—The publishers are desirous of making 
arrangements in all parts of North America, for increas- 
ing the circulation of this work—and for doing this a 
liberal commission will be allowed to gentlemen who will 
interest themselves in the business. But it must be un- 
derstood that in all cases payment in advance is expected. 
The price of the work is so low that we cannot afford to 
incur either risk or expense in the collection of debts. 
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